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HE finest clubhouse in the world — 
bought, owned and controlled exclu- 
sively by the deaf themselves — is 
now the property of the Silent Ath- 
letic Club of Chicago! April first 
the lads purchased the luxuriously equipped 
Ridgeway Club,” in the exclusive South Side 
district, securing for $25,000 a property worth 
fully $50,000, 

The Ridgeway Club,” a hearing organization 
since disbanded on account of the war, erected a 
three-story brick building with imposing pillared 
portico for $25,000 six years ago on a lot 45x150 
assessed at $4,500. With construction costs at 
their present figure it would require fully $40,000 
to duplicate the building, exclusive of the $10,000 
"’Orth of furnishings included in the purchase 
price. 

It is located at 5 .s 3 f ’"38 Indiana Avenue, two 
blocks from the 55th Street elevated station and 
in the midst of a colony of the deaf. A quarter 


of a mile remote is the historic court of the Silent 
Tennis Club, in Washington Park. 

1 have been privileged to inspect the quarters 
of nearly all of America’s leading deaf organiza- 
tions — the “Ampola,” of Eos Angeles; “Sphinx,” 
of San Francisco; “Puget Sound,” of Seattle; 
“Thompson Memorial,” of St. Paul; “Pas-a-Pas,” 
of Chicago; “Anderson,” of Cincinnati; "Goodyear 
Silent A. C.,” of Akron; “Union League” and the 
Jewish club in New York City — and can assert 
without hesitation that the only one to challenge 
the S. A. C. is the Thompson Memorial Hall in 
St. Paul. The latter, however, was the gift of 
Mrs. Charles Thompson (although the Twin City 
deaf provided the furnishings themselves) as a 
memorial to her late husband, while the Ridgeway 
clubhouse represents the spontaneous and liberal 
contributions of a large mass of the deaf them- 
selves. 

The S. .A. C., organized over seven years ago, 
had re,sources of $2,500 by the middle of March 
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when Opportunity was "heard” knocking on the 
door. Without touching that $2,500 the boys got 
busy and in two days had secured subscriptions 
totalling $5,500, with pledges amounting to nearly 
$10,000 more. Every penny of this came from the 
deaf of Chicago themselves! 

On the first floor are three Brunswick- Balke 
bowling alleys, with arm chairs for spectators. 
There is an indoor golf room with expensive 
paraphernalia. There is a game room with two 
billiard and four pool tables; the present S. A. C.. 
pool table will make the seventh. There are green 
felt-covered card tables cozily recessed in alluring 
inglenooks. A couple of large show cases for the 
candy, cigar and soft drink concession; a safe;, 
office and desk; showers and dressing rooms, are 
some of the numerous other equipment on this- 
floor. 

1 wo dignified double entrances with stone steps- 
lead from the street to the second floor, one open- 
ing on the foyer leading either up, dowm, or 
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straight away. There is an extra large parlor 
finished in baronial oak, with luxurious leather 
chairs, desks, bookcases, reading and writing 
tables, etc., as well as several other rooms. 

The other entrance leads directly to Ridgeway 
Hall, so that it may be rented for balls, smokers, 
theatricals or other functions without disturbing 
any of the other activities of the club. Both the 
S. A. C. and Chicago Division have been glad to 
pay $40 per night for use of this Hall for their 
annual balls. 

This “Ridgeway Hall’’ itself measures 40x75 
feet. It is built according to the latest standards, 
both as regards artistic designing, acoustics and 
sanitation. The ceiling is high, and excellent 
ventilation is assured. The floor proper is kept 


waxed for dancing, and a canvas is laid down 
over this whenever the hall is used for other 
purposes than for dances. A dais with seats runs 
along each side of the room, for the use of the 
dancers which will serve ideally for meetings of 
our frat lodge, some day. The room is finished in 
weathered green oak, and the effect has been 
generally complimented. 

At the west end of the hall is a stage 22x58 feet, 
and with a proscenium arch 20 feet wide and ii 
feet high. The stage is w’ell equipped with sce- 
nery. properties and dressing rooms for the pro- 
duction of amateur dramatics. 

The Ridgeway Club is said to have realized 
$3,000 a year from rent of this Hall alone. It 
may also Ire utilized as a basketball and gymnasi- 


um, and Chicago’s indoor baseball team will start 
up again. 

On the third floor are the janitors’ quarters, 
ladies’ sewing and lounging rooms, large kitchen^ 
banquet hall, cloak room, etc. 

To Chicago — which long, long ago was the ac- 
knowledged leader in the progressive world of 
silence — after these many years of comparative 
“innocuous desuetude,” has made its bid to regain 
national eminence; bas staged a “come back” and 
signally challenged Akron for the distinction of 
being the Mecca of deaf America. 

Chicago and Akron; Akron and Chicago! 
What names to conjure with. 

Later on we will tell more of this progressive 
j'oung club, its new home and activities. 

J, Frederick ^fE.^CHER. 


Fuaad Jerwan And His Work In Aviation 


XE OF the most interesting exhibits 
shown at the fiftieth anniversary ex- 
hibition was Fuaad Jerwan’s model 
airplane. We had no opportunity, 
at the reunion, to hear the story of 
Mr. Jerwan’s work, so we are indeed glad to have 
it now. 

In the year iQOtt, the first great International 
Aviation meet was held at Belmont Park. Fuaad 
Jerwan went there to witness the flights and at 
once became interested in aviation. Soon after- 
wards he went to Graham White to ask him if he 
might help repair Mr. White’s machine, which 
had been badly damaged at the meet. He also 
visited John Moisant for the same purpose, and 
soon began to work for these men at Belmont 
Park. As he worked, he carefully studied the 
construction of both monoplane and biplane, as 
he thought the information thus gained might 
prove useful to him in the future. 

He knew that Captain Lovelace, of Fort George, 
New York, had been for some 3'ears an expert 
in aviation work; therefore, after he finished his 
work with Graham White and John Moisant he 
sought and received employment at Captain Love- 
lace’s aeroplane plant at Fort George, where he 
studied experimental work. 

In 1910 John Moisant offered Captain Lovelace 
a position as manager of the Moisant Internation- 
al Aviators’ Inc. of Long Island, and Mr. Jerwan 
was employed there as designer and wing con- 
structor. He was also given the opportunity to 
work and study at the Moisant Aviation School 
at Garden City, L. I. This school was established 
by Mr. Moisant, who had also founded the air- 
craft plant at Winfield, L, I. During the few 
j'ears that Mr. Jerwan remained with the Moisant 
Company, he gained a great deal of information 
in his experimental work; while at the school 
aviation field, he jiracticed aviation. 

In 191T. on Staten Island, Fuaad Jerwan, with 
his partner, designed and built an airplane for 
their own private use. The}' worked on this ma- 
chine in their spare moments, early in the morn- 
ing and until late at night, as they were busy at 



the Moisant Plant during the day. After learn- 
ing to drive his partner’s racer at full speed, Mr. 
Jerwan began to try out the new machine. At 
first it merely hopped over the ground like a 
grasshopper, as there was no wind; but at last, 



FUAAD JERWAN 

one joyful morning, he flew to an altitude of too 
feet. 

Some time later his partner decided to try it. 
The machine rose, turned a somersault, and was 
dashed to the ground in pieces. He told Mr. 
Jerwan that the accident happened because he 
was made dizzy by hearing the motor explosions. 
Mr. Jerwan replied that his deafness was a posi- 
tive advantage to him in this business, as he could 
not hear the explosions. 

After his resippiation from the Moisant Com- 


pany. Mr. Jerwan assisted some aviators at 
Hempstead Field in the construction of machines. 
This field now belongs to the government. He 
used often to fly as passenger with the aviators; 
and he even flew alone several times, and gained 
much experience in this work. Almost all of 
these aviators have recently lost their lives. One 
of them, Lieutenant Alexander Blair Thaw, was 
killed in France. 

When the United States declared war on Ger- 
many. Mr. Jerwan offered himself to the govern- 
ment for aviation service in the war. He asked 
several officers to use their influence for him, 
explaining to them that he could not hear motor 
explosions, and therefore could not be made dizzy 
by them, and that he never became airsick. He 
also asked them to try organizing a small squad- 
ron of deaf men for such air service as observing 
and bomb dropping; to select deaf men from the 
various schools of this country, such as Clarke 
School, Gallaudet College, the Philadelphia 
School, and other schools for the deaf. Mr. Jer- 
wan told these officers he was convinced that deaf 
men would prove valuable in aviation war service, 
as they would not become dizzy or airsick. 
Many hearing aviators at training schools lost 
control of their machines and were killed because 
they became dizzy or airsick while they- were 
operating machines. At his suggestion six deaf 
men of the draft age were chosen last summer 
from New York, for trial. The experiment was 
made at No. i Aviation F'ield, Hempstead. They 
did not prove successful as aviators, and were 
rejected. Mr. Jerwan, however, was needed by 
the government for construction work. 

During the past few years Mr. Jerwan has spent 
most of his evenings reading and studying books 
on aviation. In i<x>Q he designed and built his 
six-foot aeroplane model, and in 1910 demonstra- 
ted it through the Aero Club of America; and 
tihroughout New York and New Jersey. He 
also exhibited at the first annual aircraft show in 
the Grand Central Palace. This is the model 
shown at Clarke School at the 50th anniversary 
reunion . — Tke Clarke School Bulletin. 


DEAF OR NOT DEAF 

We can’t fall in love with any exchange that 
•carries tile word "deaf” in its heading. — Palmetto 
Leaf. 

VVe agree with the Palmetto Leaf for once. 
There is nothing to be gained in advertising our 
children’s “affliction” by inserting the word 
“deaf” conspicuously in the name of the school 
paper. Help them to forget it, rather, by the 
emission of su.ch unnecessary reminders. — The 
Messenger. 

What’s the matter with the word deaf? Are 
you ashamed of it, or is there anything humiliat- 


ing about it? Anyway, you are mighty close to 
the fair editress of the Deaf Carolinian to make 
a break like that. — The Deaf Mississippian. 

We had our fair North Carolina exchange in 
mind when we said that and have been living in 
fear and trembling ever since we got it off because 
we can’t fight an editress. We arc glad that the 
big editor of the Mississippian — we suppose he is 
big — he writes as if he is — took us to task. We 
never mind handling a “big” fellow. 

We once knew a family, in which there was a 
blind child, that never allowed the word “blind” 
to be used. Later we had the child in our school 
and we had to tell him several times that he was 


blind. ^Ve often have to tell our boys that they 
are deaf and tell them what they have to do to 
overcome that deafness. But we don’t want them 
to go around our grounds branded with the word 
“deaf.” We want them to forget their handicap 
as often and as completely as possible. 

We are not ashamed of the word “deaf;” if we 
were we would hunt another job. Our name is 
inseparably connected in this State with the edu- 
cation of the deaf and blind — has been for three 
generations — and we are proud of it. But for all 
that we do not wear a deaf alphabet as a phylac- 
tery. Nor do we carry “deaf” in the name of our 
paper. — The Palmetto Leaf. 
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Firestone: The New Silent Colony 

By G. C. BRADDOCK 


Left insert — R. C. Dann 


Deaf Employees Guests of Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. at Banquet, April 5th, 1919 


Right insert — H. C. Ware 


LL is •well for the deaf factory work- 
er. There are a good many places 
where he can count on receiving a 
welcome. Especially at Akron, 
where the Goodyear settlement is 
still going at full blast. In that same city, also, 
another big tire concern — the Firestone — has re- 
cently thrown its doors open to him. 

The Firestone announcement seems very im- 
portant and attractive from the fact that they ac- 
company their invitation with more or less elabor- 
ate preparations to accommodate any man that 
may respond to their call. They are looking for 
a regular colony of deaf-mutes, they say, with all 
the advantages that go with such an organization. 
The company promises all the social and recrea- 
tional aid that the deaf demand wherever they 
work together in large crowds — as they have done 
at the Goodyear plant for instance. The com- 
pany proceeds with the knowledge beforehand 
that the deaf will want club-rooms w'here the 
silent set may throw an ace and raise the deuce 
to their heart’s content, will want a field or court 
where they may w-orry a baseball, football, or 
basketball till the skin comes off both the ball 
and their knees, will want mayhap a dance-hall 
where they may feel the soul-soothing music of 
hig bass drums, and so on. .A,ccording to \V. R. 
Murphy, head of the Labor Department, the Fire- 
stone organization is prepared to supply its new 


men with every facility for overcoming their 
handicap of imposed silence. 

Not only that, but right at the start the Fire- 
stone Company has sought out and engaged a 
suitable man to head this new department in its 
factory. They have appointed as “Director of 
Mutes,” a deaf man who knows the deaf through- 
out and who possesses considerable business abil- 
ity besides. B. M. Schowe (familiarly known as 
"Bum”) is a recent graduate of Gallaudet College, 
and an ex-employee of the Emerson-Brantingham 
Machine Works in Columbus. Ind. He is well- 
reputed as a leader of college activities — baseball, 
basketball, tennis, track, literary work, committee 
work, war work, etc., etc.. A tireless worker, he 
was, with every hour of his spare time spent in 
trying not to be the "Bum Show” his friends 
liked to call him in jest. He is well qualified to 
shoulder all the responsibilities of his position. 
The deaf who turn their eyes to .^kron in search 
of congenial occupation that brings a fat wad of 
greenbacks with it, will find at the Firestone office 
a director -who possesses the same interests as 
themselves (greenbacks and all) and who can talk- 
business with them. Which goes to indicate that 
the Firestone management believes in an effici- 
ency policy in regard to its deaf employees. 
They place the same value upon the w-orkmanship 
of the deaf as upon that of the hearing. 

In fact, deaf labor is nothing new to the Fire- 
stone officials. It is not an untried experiment 



in this factory. They have had a small force of 
eight deaf men or so for the past fe-w years. 
These men have been patted on the back and 
spoken well of by their foremen so often that no- 
wonder the company is ready to go to considera- 
ble expense to get more of that kind of work- 
men. The company claims that it was the first 
tire enterprise in the country to give the deaf a 
chance. Their first recruit, H. C. W'are, is still 
there to this day. R. L. Dann is next in length 
of service. Both men are fabric tire builders, but 
in spite of the heavy work they do not look as if 
they considered it "time to re-tire now.” 

The Firestone colony will, of course, be built up 
around these two men and their associates as a 
nucleus. The first move of the new community 
has already taken place — that being the dinner 
given the employees by the company as an ap- 
preciation. “Bum” had taken a minute off from 
his labors of looking over the situation, and had 
spent that minute in going to the “boss” to ask 
him to give a little smoker. “Smoker?” said the 
boss. “No! make it a dinner.” The dinner took 
place Saturday evening, .A.pril 5th. with twelve 
men out of fourteen present of the silent force 
so far augmented. It was here that the plans 
and intentions of the company were fully present- 
ed and discussed. The General Superintendent 
was nnable to attend, but Mr, Murphy of the 
Labor Department was there to deliver the com- 
pany's tenth or twentieth edition of its conipli- 
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Firestone Club Swimming Pool 


iijcnts on tile efficiency and industry of these deaf 
men — meaning, of course, of all deaf men in gen- 
eral. you know — and to give the company's guar- 
antee that the viroposed colony will he huilt upon 
a safe and solid foundation. Messers. Hooper and 
Day outlined the recreational and athletic advant- 
ages extended hy the Firestone Company. I’rof. 
Leonce Odehrecht of the Ohio School for the 
Deaf has hecn hailed away from Columhus to inter- 
pret. so not a word of these little talks glanced off 
tile unhearing ears of the audience. Messers. Ware 
and Dann gave impromptu speeches, in w'hich 
they testified to the company’s ability to nail 
their new colony organization down upon a 
pedestal of fair dealing and consideration for 
employees. 

And no doubt our 15 . M. Schowe, being toast- 
master of the proceedings, was able between 
whiles to offer comment on his being all oiled and 
geared and screwed down to acconiiilish at good 
speed his portion of the enterprise. This dinner, 
according to the "Firestone Non-Skid.” was a 
noisy gathering in spite of its being an affair of 
the silents. The real start of the Firestone colony 
dates from this evening: for here the siiorting 
blood of the gentlemen present aroused them to 
vote right off tlie spot for the founding of wdiat is 
going to he known as the Firestone Silent Club. 

All this looks good to the deaf of the whole U. 
S. A. It has not quite yet become a usual thing 
for big manufactories to make a voluntary call for 
onr services. In these days w'hen labor is 
becoming somewhat disorganized, it is a comfort 
to the able-bodied deaf man to know that he still 
stands a chance of getting somewhere. Yes. if he 
can only dig up the railroad fare, he can get some- 
where to .^kron. for instance, where the long-es- 
tablished Goodyear branch and the booming F’ife- 
stone branch are ready to give him the once over 
and offer him high pay with social and recreational 
advantages. Of these spare-time advantages the 
deaf in other parts of the country may not have 
heard enough. The very congenial social system 
that the deaf have huilt up and keej) on building 
up in the “Rubber City” cannot be appreciated 
without being seen. But even the least informed 
outsider knows that the tire industry means good 
money, and as long as he gets that, he can provide 
himself with anything else he may want. F'ire- 
stone. for instance, pays its new men 40 cents an 
hour the first week for learning. 45 cents the 
second week and 47J4 cents after that until the 
learner is ready for piece work, when he can dev- 
elope speed enough to make regularly as much as 
$40.00 per week if he wants to. (These figures 
are authorative.) The first recruits will be w'ork- 
ing on the ground floor, wdth all the chances to 
grab the best jobs after the colony has grown 
enough to make a variety of work available. It is 
highly important for the nation's deaf population, 
you can see. that any opportunity of founding a 
colony should be seized and made the most of. 
The bigger the force of the deaf men working in 
one place, the greater the variety of positions 
opened to us — foremen, inspectors, agents, clerks, 
etc., etc. This has been proved hy the progress 
of the Goodyear colony. Fven two or three 
colonies in the same city would not hurt each 


other. They would broaden the field of endeavor 
still more for the deaf. Why, in a large com- 
munity of a thousand or more deaf, what opport- 
unities may not someone find for establishing a 
business of his own or for specializing in public 
service an<l leadership? What effect would not 
the progress of the deaf here have upon the deaf 
in general? The combined activities of the Good- 
jear and F'irestone gatherings ought to make a 
tremendous impression upon manufacturers and 
business firms outside of Akron — tire works or 
others. The varied experiences of the deaf in 
.■Xkron would in time open for them many a chan- 
nel into other industries. -■Ml of us would do 
well to boost Akron until it becomes, in the words 
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of P>. M. Schowe. "The Silent Capital of the U. 
S. A.” 

-Akron has never been boosted enough. In fact, 
instead of considering .Akron as a good place to 
go to, it has recently been the habit to allude to 
•Akron as a good place to keep away from. An 
impression has been circulating to the effect that 
the .Akron immigrants are, most of them, as tough 
as the rubber they work upon; that they lack 
ambition and so on. Well, a good many of our 
best educated, most cultured deaf men have gone 
there with the greatest doubt in their minds as to 
the advisahiliy of staying there, and — they arc 
still there. .Akron is not a settlement of rough- 
necks. hut is being peopled by deaf men who are 
taking delight in building up a civilization of their 
own there, modelled after the best models. .Also, 
they are far-sighted and keen-witted enough to 
see a place for their ambitions even in factory 
work. Quite a few highly-educated men — Gallau- 
det graduates for the most part — are holding 
office positions and other responsibilities in Ak- 
ron. .After a while these men will step on up- 
wards, and newer men will step into their places. 
And thus they’ll go on, stepping and goose-step- 
ping. until every one of them is a bloated million- 
aire or has his name printed in “Who’s Who 
.Among the Deaf.” Side-step .Akron now, and 
somebody else will get your chance. The possi- 
bilities seen in Akron would furnish material for 
many an ambitious dream, and yet there are en- 
ough of these possibilities to he substantially 
taken hold of by the most serious-minded young 
man who is looking for a sound future. 

Anyway, the opening of a second factory coni' 
munity in .Akron wdll swell the steady flow to that 
city of our energetic younger set, no matter 
whether they go to seek a career there or to gain 
the time and capital to start a career somewhere 
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else, riven our most ambitious brethren are like- 
ly to drop in too; that always happens in the 
end — it has happened in the case of Goodyear. 
This considered, it is natural to conclude that the 
social, mental and moral tone of the Akronites 
need not he regarded with any doubt. The pre- 
sent .Akronites can well boast that they have 
huilt up in five short years a social system as well- 
regulated and as exemplary as can be found in 
any other city. They are the pioneers who have 
been laying the foundations of civilization in that 
wilderness of rubber plants, and unlike pioneers of 
the past, they are not living in log-cabins with 
wimlows of greased paper. .A number of them, 
after only five or si.x years up there, are buying 
brick houses wdth gas and electricity in every 
room and rubber-plants on every window-sill. 
Besides, they are marrying, investing, and having 
a general all-around good time too. A lot used to 
he said against the city of Akron itself. It was 
said, for instance, that after getting your W'eek's 
pay from the office you could walk out as far as 
the next alley and there he gently knocked on 
the head and relieved of all that cash. .A lot used 
to he said aliout the high cost of hall-rooms and 
hamburger steak up there. Also a lot about the 
stuffiness of the city. The Akronites have been 
convincing all knockers by the simple method of 
inviting them to come up on a visit. Before the 
visitor’s train has even arrived, they put his name 
on the Roll of Permanent Residents. That, ac- 
cording to a recent article in this paper, is what 
ha])pened to Marshall. Gallaudet ’17. He was 
jnilled off a north-hound train for a stop-over, 
and he overstopped his stop-over for good. F,n- 
ough said! .Akron is a city suitable to be born in, 
married in and buried in, if you take the word of 
the most prosperous deaf residents. 

Firestone’s new official makes it clear to all 
that he is in for a "bigger, better Akron” as well 
as the prosperous growth of Firestone’s deaf de- 
partment. Trust "Bum” to take an interest in 
the whole community in addition to looking after 
his regidar responsibilities. Just at present, he is 
doing all he can at his roll-top desk, taking on 
men from here and there and studying the situa- 
tion. He reports the prospects bright and green 
for the new colony. As summer comes the pros- 
pects should in the course of natural events blos- 
som put into a gay crop of enthusiasts from the 
graduating school classes and elsewhere. 


HOW ROB COUNTED THE STARS 

Uoh wa.s just five years oUL It was a summer night. 
Mama had put Roll into bed and after kissing him several 
times had left him alone to go to sleep. The stars came 
out. one hy one. till the window was full of them. The 
tired little hoy lay looking at them and counting them on 
his fingers and toes. Rut soon every little finger and toe 
was used up. and Rob had many stars left in the window 
and nowhvre to put them. “Tf 1 only had a little sister.’* 
he said. “I could use her fingers.” And there he lay with his 
arms stretched up and a star on every little finger tip. Then 
he. thought of .something. He jumfied out of bed and got 
his slate. He made a little mark for every' star he sav 
But .soon he grew dreamy and his pencil moved slower. 
Then little Rob was fast asleep. 

The next morning Rob's mother found the slate lying by 
hi.s side, covered with little marks. But Mama didn’t 
know what tliey were. Rob told her that they were stars 
and she could count them. — Selected. 


“Sambo, <!id you ever see the Cat.skill mountains?" 
" Xo, sail, I’ve seen ’em kill mice." 
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No. 1 


Cabinet Making 


The Industrial Department 
of the New Jersey School 


Mechanical Dfawing. 


Distinctive Features of 

Schools for 
The Deaf 



OIXCIDF.NT with the opening of 
our school was the establishment of 
a wootl-working department. It was 
the opinion of the Board of Trustees 
that trade training and academic 
training should go hand in hand, that a classically 
educated deaf boy or girl, who had no means of 
getting a living, would but half carry out the 
intent and purpose of the school, and that at 
lea.st one period of the three, each day, should be 
spent learning a trade. A set of carpenter’s tools 
was one of the first investments, and with some 
of the female pupils "learning to perform many 
of the different kinds of house-work” and “a few 
of the older boys being daily employed in the 
repairing of shoes,” there came a small class in 
wood-working, and the foundation was laid for 
the very complete and practical department that 
is now a part of the school’s system. 

At first, it w'as a matter of scarce more than 
hatchet and saw, but the very great importance 
of it was quickly recognized and the develop- 
ment into a well-rounded trade department with 
complete sets of all tools and appliances, was 
rapid. 

In the beginning years, there w’as an entire 
al)sence of wood-working machinery, but it soon 
became apparent that this was absolutely ne- 
cessary. The boys here, probably, will, at some 
time have to use it, more or less, and the sooner 
they get skill and alertness in the manipulation 
of tools and machines the better. The superin- 
tendent of a factory, in charge of a large working 
force, has no time to inculcate this skill and the 
only time for our pupils to get it is while under 


A UTTLE DRESSMAKER 
Regina Cywinski (aged ii) 


the patient supervision of one who has their in- 
struction for his especial work; so machines 
have been gradually added, and in 1900 those 
already obtained were suiiplemented by three 
others presented by Mr. D. F. Walker, of Phila- 
delphia. the later accretion, together with three 
others recently installed, completing the efficiency 
of the plant. 

Realizing that in all the occupations, to-day, 
ability in the making and reading of working 
drawings is of the most vital importance, there is 
being given to all the pupils who attend the trade 
classes a course in elementary, industrial, and 
constructive drawing, with the aim in view of en- 
abling the pupils to express intelligently their 
ideas and readily to read ordinary working draw- 
ings, the preliminary course being followed in the 
case of pupils who show a capacity and special 
ability in the work, by more advanced studies in 
drawing. It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the value of skill and ability in free-hand sketching 
and mechanical drawing to the workman, especi- 
ally to the deaf workman. It is to the manufac- 
turer and the handicraftsman a universal lan- 
guage; the principles are the same everywhere, 
and, while some may never become expert me- 
chanical draughtsmen, many do, and whatever 
ability, much or little, is acquired along this line, 
it is sure to increase the worth of any workman. 
Much importance is attached to it in all schools 
today and to no one is skill in expression by 
means of drawing more useful than to the deaf 
workman. Not only to the wood-worker, but to 
the printer, the dressmaker, the milliner, the em- 
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broiderer and to the learner in the department of 
artistic repairs it is of the greatest value. The 
making of bine-prints has been recently taken up, 
and this also has been found to be an important 
adjunct to the wood-working department. 

The manual training of the child really begins 
in the academic department the moment it enters 
school, for there basketry is taught, with paper- 
cutting. whittling, and the making of simple 
articles of card-board; so that when the pupil 
takes up practical carpentry, it already has a basis 
that is invaluable. In the wood-working depart- 
ment it is extended to sloyd and thence, to the 
most difficult forms of pattern-making. There is 
a complete course in joinery, one in jig-sawing, 
and one in turning, and hand-carving is given 
those showing taste and ability in that kind of 
work. Boys showing especial taste for and skill 
in any particular branch are encouraged to speci- 
alize and these have been among the most suc- 
cessful graduates of the department. The eye 
and the hand receive a thorough training, and the 
boys, when they go out into life, are not only 
fitted for all kinds of ordinary carpenter-work, 
but are prepared to take up any work that is akin 
to it. They find positions readily and attain 
wages such as their fathers have never known. 
The training of the deaf and their mechanical 
ability are such indeed that they are in great 
demand everywhere, a single Rubber Company 
in Ohio, the Goodyear, employing 450 of them, the 
majority, graduates of wood-working departments. 

It is true that the children do not always follow 
the trade they have learned with us. We some- 
times find a graduate of a wood-working depart- 
ment making a living as a farmer, as an operative 
in a mill, or at some work apparently foreign to 
the one learned. In such a case it does not follow, 
by any means, that the time devoted to the work 
has been lost; on the contrary, the principles of 
the work, the idea of work-hours and a “boss,” 
the habits of industry formed, and the cultivation 
of the eye and hand, have fitted them for any 
trade, and the transition from the one actually 
learned to the one apparently quite different is. 
after all. easy. 

The particular aim of the school for the deaf is 
to take the class from the ranks of dependents 
and give it a foremost place among the wage- 
earning and self-supporting, and in no direction 
are we putting forth a greater effort than in that 
of giving every hoy. and girl a knowledge of some 
t:seful trade. The idea is to make a skilled work- 
man, the turning out of the finished product is 
being made wholly secondary and subordinate to 
the inculcation in the child of how best and most 


quickly to do the work and how to furnish a 
((uality that shall at once stamp the graduate as 
a workman of the highest ability; and yet inci- 
dental to the instruction carried on in the depart- 
ment, there has been a vast amount of useful 
work done for the school. Innumerable repairs 
have been made, and book-cases, closets, wall- 
cabinets, ward-robes, desks, work-benches; and 
a great variety of other articles needed in the 
different buildings have been turned out bj' the 
boys in, the course of their w'ork. 

It is with not a little discouragement that we 
sometimes contemplate the result, after years of 
careful instruction, in the academic department; 
the interest there so often flags. Not so wdth 
the industrial training. The child has an innate 
love for it, and turns to its saw and plane, its 
hammer and nails, its linotype, its case, and its 
needle-w'ork, with a zest that is altogether en- 
couraging and, in almost every instance, it masters 
their use in an incredibly brief space of time, in 
so brief a time, often, that it finds remunerative 
work, and leaves its studies, long before it has 
attained the intellectual advancement now abso- 
lutely required by the demands of every day life. 

The fruits of our work are found everywhere. 
The deaf of the state are among the best of its 
citizens. Their homes nestle in every city and 
town, and dot every hill-side. The heads of the 


families arc, in almost every case, graduates of 
our school and of our industrial department. 
They are, except in the rarest instances, self-sup- 
potting, law-abiding, patriotic. God-fearing citi- 
zens, their children well-clothed; well-fed. well- 
educated and brought up “in the fear of he Lord.” 
Much is due to their training in the state school 
and in its coronet w’e cannot but feel there are a 
multitude of stars. 

Our Art Needle-Work 

The first year in the history of our school, 
188.3-1884, finds the girls "employed in various 
branches of house-hold work and in sewing.” 
The house-hold arts w'ere thus recognized, in the 
very beginning, as of paramount importance to the 
little girls who were here to prepare for the years 
to come. It is a far cry though, from the little 
that was done then to the department that has 
since been developed. Located in the north end 
of the second floor of our industrial building, 
broad and airy, with light from three sides, fur- 
nished with every modern appurtenance and ap- 
pliance. and presided over by experienced teach- 
ers, it affords the pupil an opportunity for ac- 
quiring skill in every kind of plain and fancy sew- 
ing, in artistic dress-making, in embroidery and 
in millinery. 

The course of sewing first given the child is 
that of the Teachers College of New York, em- 
bracing every form of needle-w'ork from the fold- 
ing. basting and running of the hem to the most 
complicatd and ornate work that may be done 
with the needle, feather-stitching, hem-stitching, 
eyelet making and embroidery. The child com- 
pletes the course, in all its details, before it is 
allowed to put shears into material or to begin 
the simpliest dress. Dress-making is then easy. 
The little cue has all the fundemental principles 
and they are readily aijplied. Within a month .a 
child of ten has completed the models and fin- 
ished her first dress. While this is not usual, 
it is quite common among little girls of thirteen 
or fourteen. 

The Millinery is given only to the more ad- 
vanced pupils. Children are taught to build a 
hat or bonnet, from the frame to the final touch, 
selecting the wire of requisite size, giving it the 
shape desired, and arranging and attaching the 
trimmings needed for its completion. Every 
child who has finished her sewing course and who 
evinces any taste in the direction is given an op- 
portunity of perfecting herself in the art. 

There is also connected with the department, a 
section where scientific repairing is taught, and 
here the girls are given daily lessons in darning, 
patching, and every form of the mending that is 
likely to be called for in their future every day life. 




have been attached to a mimbeT of our machines, 
and to correllate the activities of the work-room 
with the academic department, language lesson* 
have been forumlated and are made a part of tli4 
needle-work course. ' 

The Art Of Cooking | 

Cooking, while always on our curriculum, hast' 
been taught scientifically only during the past 
few j-ears. From “plain cooking" it has been 
developed into a training in everything lx‘aring| 
upon the preparation of food for the table; the 
food values of everything entering into the human, 
diet, how to select and buy, the handling of meat^ 
and vegetables, tlie regulation of heat in thd 
range, the amount of the cooking required in each 
case, the prepartion of pies, pastries and all des- 
serts, the setting of the table, the placing of the 
food upo. it, the method of service, and every- 
thing relating to the feeding of the family; so 
that, when the little girl leaves us, it is not only 
with a trade, but also with a thorough knowledge 
of the art of getting a good, wholesome, palatable 
mval at the least possible expense. 

The printing department was described in the 
April i&sue- 


I could Tw>t live in peace if 1 put the shadow of 
a wilful sin between myself and God. — George 
Eliot. 

STR 


(HE PEOPLE of Council Bluffs have 
beautiful welcome signs, built in 
classic design, erected at all of the 
local passenger stations (of which 
there are a half dozen or so) of the 
city to greet the returning soldiers, sailors and 
nurses. The signs are painted white and the 
inscription in letters nearly two feet high reads: 



“Welccane to the boys aajd girls whose sacrifice 
brought peace to the world and glory to the 
Nation.” 


On each end of the sign boards white flag poles 
extend above the top margin from which old 
glory floats triumphantly. 

And Council Bluffs may well take pride in her 
part in the war. The city is a comparatively 
small one, boasting of only 35,000 in population, 
yet boasts of having seven colonels and lieuten- 
ants galore, besides having sent the first hospital 
unit “over there.” When the call for volunteers 
came Council Bluffs exceeded her quota and 
avoided the draft. The members of this first 
volunteer corps is known as Company L and wa.s 
part of the 168th, or Rainbow Division. Dr. !Mac- 
rae, one of the surgeons of Council Bluffs, who 
had seen service in the medical staff during the 
Philippine war, organized “L'nit K,” which was 
one of the nrst in the country to be prepared and 
fully equipped. It w^as sent at once to France and 
became "Mobile Hospital No. i," under command 
of Colonel Macrae, and has a notable history 
having been immediatelj' back of the firing line 
during the hottest of the war, and has become 
famous in all the newspaper stories. 

Crossing from one state into another .state by 
trolley over the turbid waters of the “Big Muddy” 
every morning and afternoon, has been my experi- 
ence this year, covering a distance each way of 
six miles or so — 12 a day, 6 o a week and 2 , 500 , 
more or less during the school year! Leaving 
Council Bluffs in Iowa early in the morning to 
teach a class of the young deaf hopefuls at the 
Omaha, Nebraska, School for the Deaf, it is quite 
a little ways and on the trip there are many widely 
differing samples of humanity to be seen. Both 
morning and afternoon trips show an immense 
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By E. FLORENCE LONG 

c.xodus of the business men and women from one 
city to the other, especiallj' from Council Bluffs 
to Omaha, for Council Bluffs provides homes for 
a great number of the people who conduct busi- 
ness and work in Omaha’s numerous business and 
wholesale houses. The business centre of Omaha 
is near the river which makes it of easier access 
from Council Bluffs than from the outlying sub- 
urbs of Omaha. 

The women seem able to dress pretty well 
and would pass for the refined class of society if 
they did not spoil it all and give themselves away 
by chewing gum like a lot of bovines. Lately, 
there has been a great mixing of soldiers and 
sailors with the crowds and many of the soldiers 
are now operating the street cars as motormen 
or conductors. 

❖ ❖ 

One does not need to be a millionaire to be a 
benefactor and do good deeds for the public 
welfare. Indeed, there seems to be less philan- 
thropy among the very rich than those of moder- 
ate wealth. Among the deaf, here’s a good in- 
stance in Prof. Hagerty, of the faculty of the Wis- 
consin school for the Deaf at Delavan, Iowa. 

Prof. Hagerty has purchased a large private 
residence with spacious grounds opposite the 
school for the deaf and has donated it to the 
dtaf of the city as a club house for their Home 
Club. The large double parlors of this house can 
easily become a reading room and billiard room, 
and also used as a place tor social gatherings. 
There is a large kitchen to be furnished as a club 
kitchen and connecting rooms in the wing will 
become a spacious dining room. The large bed 
rooms upstairs will be rented to transients, rela- 
tives and friends of the pupils at the school and 
so pay for the up-keep of the club-house itself. 
The former owner, Mr. Eckerson, has a deaf 
daughter who will keep a room upstairs for h.;r- 
self and be happy in her old home associations, 
with old friends always around. 

Mr. Hagerty has in mind many other plans 
which will, at the proper time unfold themselves 
and become realities. The undertaking had its 
inception in the church and meeting place for the 


hearing people living in the neighborhood of 
Mr. Hagerty’s farm at Knapp, Wisconsin. In this 
instance Mr. and Mrs. Hagerty donated the 
ground and much of the lumber for the necessary 
building. Besides being a convenient and com- 
fortable place for religious services, the church 
forms the nucleus of a social centre productive of 
a great deal of pleasure and good in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Hagerty had long dreamed of doing some- 
thing of a similar nature for the deaf and the 
culmination of this dream has been realized in the 
gift he has just made to the deaf of the little 
town of Delavan, proving him to be a real philan. 
thropist. 

The little school town has quite a large 
population for its size. In the first place the deaf 
employed at the school make a small group and 
then there are a number of deaf employed in the 
knitting mills there. They are all organized in a 
social and literary club known as “The Home' 
Club” and have long felt the need of a building 
and club centre such as Prof. Hagerty’s gener- 
osity has just provided for them. 
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H ROUGH tlie courtesy of the Rev. 
C. O. Dantzer, we are enabled to 
present the following translations 
of letters from France, which will 
doubtlessly interest the readers of 
the Worker so that we will be justified in appro- 
priating so much S])ace to them. Rev. Mr, Daut- 
zer’s first remittance to Mrs. Cattiplo was made 
possible by an appeal to his congregation, then 
the Fairy Godmother’s Society which he had 
urged his people to organize sent a good remit- 
tance through him. and other remittances are 
expected to follow. The Pennsylvania Society 
for the Advancement of the Deaf, while in conven- 
tion at Reading, Pa.. August lyiH, passed a reso- 
lution promising aid to needy war victims. Until 
the time that no suffering deaf-mute victims can 
be found, this relief work should continue, and it is 
certainly not too late yet to send aid. Mr. Dan- 
tzer's address is \o. North Nineteenth 

Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 



Elise Camnlo and her Daughter Suzanne 


First Letter from Madame Camplo 
Saint Renan. July 7. 1918. 

My dear Reverend Dantzer: -1 sincerely thank 
you for the 25 francs, which I have received 
through M’lle T’itrois of Bordeaux. 1 also thank 
all your good parishioners, who willingly associ- 
ated themselves together to send aid. 

1 have shared your 2.s fraiics with my older 
sister, for I have one deaf sister aged 50 years, 
who unhappily can neither read nor write. She 
joins me in thanking you with all our hearts. .‘\hj 
how you surprised us. uhen 1 received your 25 
francs. Indeed. I was so touched that I could not 
retain my tears to think that you are taking part 
in our sorrows and sufferings. This encourages 
us and this money you sent will be used in buying 
needed lingerie and clothes, for we have almost 
none. Life is very dear, and 1 have one child, ms’ 
little Suzanne, 9 years old. who is my consolation. 
I have been here at St. Renan in Bretagne, De- 
partment of Finistere. since the 27th of November, 
1917 with my little Suzanne, my mother (78 years 
old), my deaf sister. Denise and one other sister 
with her husband. We all came from St. Quentin. 
Thursday. July 4th. we had the joy of seeing the 
American flag for the first time, flying proudly 
with our own loved French flag. 

We are very hopeful that with the .American 
help, our poor France will be rid of the cruel 
claws of Germany. 

In St. Quentin, I and my husband saw the 
Germans sweeping the streets wdth the FVench 


By JAMES S. REIDER 

flag! One day my husband, who had gone to 
make a visit to my parents in the suburbs of St. 
Quentin was arrested by a German patrol, and 
forced to work w'ith a pick axe, but he was not at 
all well, and so was taken v'ery sick. T'o recount 
all that passed while we w'ere under the Germans 
W'ould take long to tell. But I must tell you this: 
The Germans arrived at St. Quentin the 28th of 
August, 1914, since w'hich time we had no work. 
We were compelled to lodge the Germans, and 1 
assure you that we often had from them that 
which only brutes force. March 15th, 1917, at 
4 1*. M., a German gendarme came to tell us that 
we had to leave on the morrow at 5 A. M. We 
did not sleep that night, because we were busy 
making up parcels of clothing. Then at the 
moment of leaving my husband looked to the 
welfare of my parents, and then taking a last 
look at the familiar home of our parents he broke 
down and cried. It was all very sad. ,\t last we 
W'ere forced to leave every thing behind. V\’e 
entered the train reserved for cattle (cattle cars) 
at 5 A. M. and the train did not leave till 9 A. M. 
We arrived at Braine-le-Conte in Belgium at 5 
P. M . without once being allowed to go out, 
without food or drink, and shivering with cold 
■At last they gave us a bowl of soup each which 
had been warmed over. After that they made us 
enter wagons and conducted us to a little village 
.d 200 habitants, and lodged us in a house w.: h 
three tables, 10 chairs, and 4 beds without sheets 
or covers. Without fire, we slept all dressed and 
cried. They had no coal, but there was wood, 
which we had to look for. We suffered from 
hunger and cold during the 8 months w^e were in 
Belgium. We could get nothing but one potato 
with money, and we were allotted 2 kilos of flour 
per person and my sister made bread. Finally 
the 11th of May at 11.25 P. M., a new sorrow 
came to me. My husband awoke, telling me he 
was sick, I awoke my relatives for they slept in 
the same room to one side.' We did our best for 
him, but he died of enlargement of the heart just 
20 minutes after awaking. This was very hard 
for us in the midst of strangers, without doctors. 
The next morning the doctor who came regular- 
ly to authenticate the deaths, told us that had he 
been on hand, he could have done nothing. How 
my heart stood, as I realized at last that I was 
alone with my little child, and my dear husband 
dead far away from the loved home. Fie was 
deaf like myself, and a member of “la societe des 
sourds muets de la Champagne.” I often ask 
myself, what is to become of us, while we are 
homeless. 

Second letter from Madame Elise Camplo. 

Saint Renan. November ,1, 1918. 

My dear God-father: — I am in possession of 
your two letters. I will take care of them for to 
me they wdll be a souvenir all my life, speaking of 
the good and generous brothers and sisters of 
America, who have come to aid us iti the time of 
our distres.s. And later. I will give these letters 
to my little Suzanne, who will take care of them 
always as a treasure. I also have your check for 
103 francs ($20.) 1 thank you and the good and 

generous brothers and sisters of .America, with all 
my heart. I assure you I have been touched 
almost to tears. I, who thought 1 was alone w'ith 
my precious little one. without friends to turn to. 
am made very happy bj' these kind friends who 
have interested themselves in us. Thanks, thanks, 
thanks. 

1 have a brother-in-law, the only relative on my 
husband's side, who had previously asked me to 
send him our i>icture. for he has never seen little 
Suzanne. So I had my picture taken with her. It 
was my thought to send you one also, and now 
that you ask me for three, it gives me pleasure to 
send them. My sister, Denise, will have her 
picture taken later and 1 will then forward to you. 

1 was 35 years old. Sept. 7th, and little Suzanne 
9 years old,' Au.gust 25th. I and my little one and 
my relatives left Henripout, Belgium, November 
20th. 1917, by train at 3 P.M. Before leaving, the 
Bodies examined us. They were particular about 
our carrying pieces of paper. We spent tw'o days 
and two nights on the train. The coaches were 
not lighted at night. We arrived at last at a place, 
the name of -which I do not know, the 22nd. at 
6 o’clock in the morning. There German women 
examined us more thoroughly. They even made 
us take down our hair. We left at eight o’clock 
and arrived in Switzerland, where w^e were well 
received by the Red Cross. After a good break- 


fast, we left at 11 o’clock, and arrived at Evian- 
les-Bains, France at 5 P. M. There we were taken 
to a casino and given bread and coffee for our 
supper. Then to a hotel where we stayed two 
days ajid cared for nothing. We left Evian-les- 
Bains. Saturday. November 24th, at 2 P. M., ar- 
rived at Quimper, Sunday at 4 P. M.. where we 
were given a good meal. We left soon after, 
arriving in Brest, the port of debarkation of the 
brave .Americans. We left our packages at the 
R. R. station, and w'ere conducted to a hospice 
(a i)lace of refuge), where we were given supper, 
and taken to a large dormitory, truly .something 
Hkc a vnilitcy camp, where we slept on mat- 
tresses placed pellmell on the floor. The next 
day, Tuesday, the 27th at 6 P. M., w'e left .Brc.st 
and arrived at Saint Renan at 7 I’. M. Here my 
party w^as taken to a hotel, where we had a good 
supper. Here the Mayor parceled the refugees, 
some in one place and others in other places. 
We were destined for a certain place, but the 
hostess of the hotel took an interest in my old 
mother (wdto was then 77 years old) and my 
sister and me, deaf-mutes, and asked the mayor to 
be allowed to retain us under her roof, which he 
agreed to, so we are here now’. We have one 
room for four persons, one bed for mother and my 



M’lle Denise Bruyelle 


sister. Denise, and one bed for little Siza'ine and 
me. and one room for my sister Catherine 
and her husband, Ulysse. The latter are not 
deaf-mutes. The rooms adjoin. We have good 
beds, very proper. 1 have one franc and 50 
centimes (30 cents) each day, Denise the same 
and Suzanne 1 franc (20 cents) for our allowance. 
With living so high, it is very hard. We each 
have a “carte d’alinientation” (a sort of card to 
get food) a separate bread card. We each put our 
])art in and have a pot of boiled meat on Sunday. 
Other days tve only have potatoes, bfiead, butter 
and coffee. You understand 1 franc 50 centimes 
is very little and the allowance does not permit 
us to buy lingerie and clothing. The few things 
W’e brought from St. Quentin are w’orn through. 
I am a dressmaker’s cutter by trade. It is true 
that by Nov. 27th, we will have been in St. Renan, 
one year, but I have no customers, and being 
only a poor refugee, everyone knows we are not 
here permanently. 

A’ou say that France went to the aid of the 
Americans in the days of the revolution, when she 
suffered so much, but today in return the great 
America comes to our aid. Without America we 
would surely have lost for the boches were ver}’ 
strong. America and France will always be like 
two sisters. We will henceforth all our lives go 
hand in hand together. The infamous William II 
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and his people will be below every thing, crushed 
under the weight of universal hatred and execra- 
tion. 

We have suffered much and still suffer. We 
know very well that the contents of our home in 
St. Quentin have been dispersed — all is in or on 
the way to Germany. .■Mso my thoughts go to 
my three brothers, civil prisoners in the invaded 
sections of the country, who live under German 
bondage. They are hungry, always working, 
beaten like martyrs. We console our poor mother 
to the best of our ability. She fears very much 
she will never see them again. 

I wish very much to know you personally, as 
well as all these good friends of America. I 
thank you very much for your good sentiments, 
and to-day I have done all I could to instruct 
my child, as 1 have been taught myself, for my 
parents were not only working people hut honest 
ones. 

I will follow your good counsel to make of 
my little girl a good and honest woman. I will 
write to you again and ahvays. 

Receive, dear god father, also your good aunt 
from me, Suzanne and my sister, Denw, our 
sincere friendship, and present, if you ph’.is;, our 
friendship to our generous brothers and sisters of 
America. 

Your thankful god-daughter, 

Madame Elise Campeo, 

CHEZ Leost, 

A Saint Renan, Finistere, France. 

Miss Pitrois’s letter refers to the Fairy God- 
mother’s Society, composed of the deaf of all 
creeds and of which Mrs. Geo. T. Sanders is 
Chairman and Miss Rhea Schweriner, Treasurer. 
The latter’s address is 5628 McMahon Street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. A letter received by 
the Society, translated, is as follows; 

Tr.anslation of a letter from M’lle Yvonne Pitrois 
90 rue de Marseille. Bordeaux, France. 

November 7 , 1918 

My dear Friend: — This morning 1 received a 
letter from your god-daughter, acknowledging 
receipt of yours with the splendid gift of 103 
francs. Poor young woman! How' happy you 
have made her, and how grateful she is for that 
which Wou have done for this affficte'i sister. .And 
it has touched me very much to see these dear 
silent Protestants, catholics, and israelites— all 
children of the same Father — united in hearts and 
efforts for this work of love, which God certainly 
w'ill bless. Five hundred francs a year. This 
will be much, very much for her. If you receive 
more than that, it will be better to give the over- 
plus to some other victim of the war. 

have counselled her not to tell any one how 
much she receives from you, to prevent jealousies. 
That God will protect your beloved son, Orvis. 

I believe He will return him to you after entering 
in triumph into our dear Alsace. What happiness! 
A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year. 

Very affectionately yours, 

Yvonne Pitrois, 

Dear Friend: I received wdth great pleasure 
your money order for 100 f. or $ 18.00 through 
Miss Pitrois who forwarded it to me. My sister 
Denise, my little daughter, Suzanne, and I thank 
you, and those kind friends associated with you. 
Most sincerely and from our hearts we thank you 
for coming to onr aid, we shall never forget this 
nor the magr.ihcent gift. It is not so very long 
since we leceived the sum of loo f. or $i8.oo for 
which we have to thank Miss Emma Fluchiger. 

I faithfully promise you that this money shall be 
spent on absolutely necessary things. 

.Miss Pitrois advised me to put $ 1.00 in the 
Savings Bank in the name of my little daughter, 
Suzanne. I had already thought of that for when 
she has a gift of a few cents she will not spend 
them but says these are to be put in the Bank. 

We have also received your book and your 
pboto. We are sorry we cannot read it for we do 
not understand the U. S. language, but on examin- 
ing it attentively we saw the word “congregation,” 
which we consider must mean those good people 
who have so kindly interested themselves in us, 

I shall ever keep this book in grateful remem- 
brance. I send you three photos. My sister 
Denise, as you see has blue eyes (rare in France) 
she is 51 years old 9 th December last. It is very 
sad that she can neither read nor write, but she 
understands everything we sa\' to her. 

T promise to be very careful (economical) of 
this money. We do not know when we can return 
to St. Quentin (it was almost completely destroy- 
ed by shot and shell) for my youngest brother 
who was a prisoner of the Germans, has just 


arrived at his home in Paris after many sad 
experiences of what he saw in St, Quentin, his 
beautiful house there is completely destroyed; 
of hundreds of houses levelled to the ground 
perhaps only five in one hundred can be restored 1 
If we return there, it will be to begin all over 
again. 

He gave little news of our elder brother who 
was inhumanly abused by the Boches, He 
suffered greatly and was in the hospital two 
weeks. My brother did not say much more be- 
ing unwilling to cause us much pain, but we fear 
our dear elder brother is 4 ead through German 
brutality. It is very sad to hear of these barba- 
rous savages. 

Dear Friend, 1 take this opportunity of the 
closing days of the year to wish you a v'-ry 
Happy New Year with health and prosperity. 

A thousand thanks for y'our great kindness to 
your grateful French friends. 

Adieu, 

Elise Camplo. 

The following sweet little note came from 
little Suzanne, the nine year old daughter of Mrs. 
Camplo. 

My dear God-father;— In my prayers. I have 
thanked with all my heart, the Good Jesus for 
having sent me such a nice Christmas present, 
and 1 thank you and all those good people with 
all my heart, because you are so good to us. 

I wish you all a Happy New Year, and also 
good health, and I send you from afar a big kiss. 

Your little god-daughter, 

Suzanne Camplo. 

MARRIED 

Hansen-Turner 

Mr. Hans Peter Hansen of Hoboken, N. J., and 
Miss May Turner, of Jersey City, N. J., were mar- 
ried on April 26th at St. .Ann’s Church, in New' 
York City, by the Rev. John H. Kent. The best 
man was Ross V. Mohr, of Philadelphia, Pa., while 



Mr. and Mrs. Hans P. Hansen 


Miss Violet Pearce, of New York City, acted as 
bridesmaid. The ceremony was witnessed by 
about twenty-hve people, mostly relatives. .After 
a short honeymoon, the happy couple went to 
Trenton to live where Mr. Hansen has a good 
position in the New Jersey School for the Deaf as 
instructor in photo-engraving. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO OUR READERS 

The Silent Worker $1.00 and The Ohio Chronicle 
$1.00, both for $1.20 

The Silent Worker $i .00 and the Kentucky Stand- 
ard 75 cents, both for $l .00 
The Silent Worker $1.00 and The Register, 
(Rome, N. Y.) 50 cents, both for $1,00 
The Silent Worker $1.00 and The Advocate of 
English and Speech for the Deaf, (Rochester, 
N. Y.) 50 cents, both for $1,00 
The. Silent Worker $i .00 and The Nebraska Jour- 
nal 50 cents, both for $i ,00 
The Silent Worker $1,00 and The Colorado Index 
50 cents, both for $i ,00 

Take advantage of this opportunity by renewing 
your subscriptions at once. 


Useful Books 

Worth More Than Money 

ESSENTIALS OF WOODWORKING— 

GRIFFITH 'I'he standard textbook on element- 
ary woodworking tools, niateriah, and processes. 
The book does not contain a course of models , 
it may be used with any course. 75 CCntS 
HANDWORK IN WOOD— NOYES 

The best reference book available for teachers of 
woodworking. comprehensive and scholarly 
treatise, covering logging, sawing, equipment 
and care of the .shop, the common joints, types 
of wood structures, principles of joinery, and 
wood hmshing. t2 25 

PROBLEMS IN FURNITURE MAKING— 

CRAWSHAW Contains 43 full-page working 
and perspective drawings of articles of furniture. 
Every piece shown is suitable for construction 
in high school classes, and is appropriate and 
serviceable in the home. Text gives notes on 
the construction of each project, chapters on the 
"Uesign” and "Construction” of furniture, and 
one on "Finishes." qq 

MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS— 

BERG AND KRONQUIST A direct and con 
cise text adapted for high school students be- 
ginning mechanical drawing. It covers two years 
work and contains 128 full-page platcs-excellent 
examples of draftmanship. Text accompanies 
each plate, giving necessary facts and helpful 
hints wherever needed. The plates tell what to 
do almost at a glance. J J QQ 

LEATHER WORK— MICKEL 

A manual on art leather work for students, 
teachers and craft workers. It gives detailed 
descriptions of the various processes of working, 
treating of flat modeling, embossing or repousse, 
carved leather and cut work. Well illustrated. 

75 cents 

ART METALWORK— PAYNE 

A textbook treating of the various materials, 
tools and equipments suitable for the work. It 
describes in detail all the processes involved in 
making articles ranging from a watch fob to a 
silver loving-cup. The standard book on the 
subject. J2.00 

Write for Bibliography “Books on the Man- 
ual Arts." Free on request. 

THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 

Peoria Illinois. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 

By DR. J. H. CLOUD 


HE country has heard a great deal 
aliout the deaf colony of Akron, O.. 
employees of the Goodyear Rubber 
Company. The example set by the 
Goodyear Company of employing 
the deaf on a large scale and in having a deaf 
man connected with the factory employment bu- 
reau, is being emulated by the Firestone Tire 
Company of the same city. The following extract 
is taken from an April issue of the factory paper: 

Firestone Organizes Deaf Colony; B. M. 

Schowe to Assume Charge 

Firestone has organized and is developing a 
colony of deaf employees, so making that work 
an essential part of its policy. The project is 
going forward under the leadership of B. M. 
Schowe. w'hose name has recently been added to 
the personnel of the Labor Department for the 
■express purpose of cultivating this phase of Fire- 
stone industry. 

It may not Ije generally known that Firestone 
has, and has had. on its payroll for a long time, 
a number of employees who will form the nucleus 
of the movement. Mention is restricted here to 
two, because their terms of service, as far as is 
known, are the longest at Firestone. The term of 
H. C. Ware, who is a fabric tire builder in Depart- 
ment 4, is the longest, .^s the illustration shows, 
he is a powerfully built workman, and the records 
show that his reliability and efficiency are not 
surpassed by his strength. Mr. Ware, moreover, 
is the first deaf man ever employed in connection 
with any plans of the rubber industrj- in the city 
of .^kron. 

R. L. Dann is second in point of service. He 
likewise is a tire builder in Department 4. where 
his steady and trustworthy efforts long since won 
the esteem of his fellow emplo3'ees and the re- 
spect of his superiors. Mr. Dann has been a 
member of the Firestone organization for si.x 
years. 

It is such men as these that form a basis for 
Firestone’s ambitions insofar as the future of the 
work of deaf employees is concerned. Mr. 
Schowe is rightly enthusiastic about the task 
which he has undertaken, and he is distinctly the 
kind of individual who can guide his v>lans in the 
direction of the greatest success. He is a graduate 
of Gallaudet College. Washington, D. C., where 
he finished his course less than a year ago. At 
that institution he specialized in the various 
branches of science that are grouped under the 
general head of sociology, devoting attention 
especially to the labor problems of the present- 
day industrial world. .A.fter his graduation he 
familiarized himself with the practical side of the 
cjnestion by working in the factory of the Emer- 
son-Brantingham Company at Columbus. Ind. 
From the latter place he came to Akron. 

Mr. Schowe’s athletic record is worthy- of note. 
He played on one of the best basketball teams 
ever turned out by- Gallaudet College, and acted 
as its manager as well. He was also a member 
of the baseball team, on which he played second. 
Not content with participating in these two pas- 
times, he also took a prominent part in the tennis 
activities of his Alma Mater, annexing the cham- 
pionship in that sport every year he was in school. 

Mr. Schowe was likewise activ-e in other de- 
partments of college life. During his senior year 
he was chairman of the Students’ War Council, 
which placed the institution on a complete work- 
ing basis so that it might engage in the various 
projects undertaken in connection with war relief; 
and the result was that the record made by the 
students was unsurpassed by any college of the 
same size in the country. Mr. Schowe also 
served as an editor of the “Buff and Blue.” the 
monthly magazine published at Gallaudet, for 
three successive years. In his senior year he was 
chosen literary editor. 

Mr. Schow'e is spending most of his time just 
now becoming acquainted with the employees 
who will i>e principally interested in his labors, 
and with the Firestone organization at large. His 
office is on the first floor of the employment build- 
ing in connection with the Labor Department. 

* * * 

The following clipping is worth quoting in full: 

One of the most noteworthy real estate trans- 
fers m the history of Delavan and vicinity, was 
that which took place last week, whereby the 


Eckerson home on Institution Hill became the 
property of Thomas Hagerty. 

While of special import to the deaf of Delavan 
and to both deaf and hearing at the State School, 
every- public-spirited man and woman w-ill be in- 
terested 111 Mr. Hagerty’s plans. His intention is 
to donate the home to the deaf as a club house 
for Home Club, and the pupils, teachers, officers 
and help at the Institution. The large double 
parlors are to be fitted up as a billiard room and 
reading room respectively-. These are to be open 
at regular hours each afternoon and evening, and 
when so desired may be used free of charge for 
social gatherings. 

The large room back of the above parlors and 
the connecting rooms in wing can be turned into 
a large dining room, where tables may be placed 
to seat easily- the Home Club or any- group of 
similar size. 

Electric lights, furnace, several extra bedrooms 
and two baths, are among the improvements plan- 
ned. some already under way. The upstairs is to 
be rented, tw-o rooms to be reserved for transi- 
ents. relatives and friends of pupils at the Institu- 
tion. This alone will fill a long-felt want, a 
cheap, comfortable lodging place near the school. 

Mr. Eckerson’s deaf daughter. Bertha, is to oc- 
cupy a room in the house, and will not only be 
happy in her old environments, but w-ill have the 
pleasure and benefit of association w-ith her fellow- 
deaf. 

Mr. Hagerty has in thought many- other plans 
which will, at the proper time, undoubtedly un- 
fold and become realities. The undertaking had 
its inception in the church and meeting place for 
the hearing on a part of Mr. Hagerty’s farm near 
Knapp, Wis. The ground and much of the neces- 
sary lumber for the building was donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hagerty, and besides being a convenient, 
comfortable place for a religious service, the 
church forms the nucleus of a social center pro- 
ductive of a great deal of pleasure and good in 
the community. Mr. Hagerty has long dreamed 
of doing something of a similar nature for the 
deaf, and the deed signed last week points to a 
beautiful realization of that dream, stamping Mr. 
Hagerty as a real philanthropist. 

The home is to be held in trust by a board of 
directors and is to be in charge of Mr. Hagerty, 
assisted by an advisory- committee of his choos- 
ing. The fulfillment of its donor’s hopes and 
plans will be eagerly followed by Delav-an people, 
— Delavan llnlerl’risc, If'iscansin. 

* * * 

The March issue of The Jewish Deaf. New- 
York. contains an interesting, comprehensive, 
practical and convincing editorial justifying Labor 
Bureaus for the deaf, — existing and contemplated. 
We have read up somewhat extensively on that 
general subject and we are glad to bear testimony 
to our great appreciation of the editorial in ques- 
tion. The masterly fashion with w-hich the w-riter 
marshalls his facts and the refreshing candor with 
which he states them is sufficient proof that he 
has had to do w-ith the unemployment of the 
deaf. 

Minnesota led off with a Labor Bureau for 
the deaf and other states will follow-, — eventually 
if not soon. Bills seeking to establish Labor 
Bureaus for the deaf are now- before the General 
Assemblies of Missouri, Illinois and Alabama. A 
bill with a similar objective but national in its 
scope has been before Con.gress for some time. 
♦ * ♦ 

Some weeks ago The Outlook published an art- 
icle on ‘‘Heroines of the War,” an account of 
some things women have done at the battle front, 
from which the following extract is taken: 

‘‘One boy, returning to consciousness after an 
operation, smiled with a glow of happiness at 
hearing a pretty, w-hite-robed young w-oman at 
his bedside asking in New York English how he 
felt. 

He kept on smiling. It seemed too good to be 
true. She looked at him anxiously. Then he 
slowly explained how he had been several months 
with the French army. With a note of pathos in 
his voice he said, ‘‘I am so tired of talking w-ith 
my- hands!” 


The next meeting of the National Association 
of the Deaf will take place at Detroit, Michigan, 
in IQ20. It is expected that a good number of the 
deaf in Toronto, Brantford and other near liy 
cities will attend it. As it w-ill be several years 
before the N. A. D. will ha\-e another convention 
near our border, the Canadian deaf should profit 
by this chance. — V he Beko. 

Our Canadian cousins certainly- will be very 
welcome at the coming great national gathering. 
Here is hoping that many- of them will attend. 

♦ * * 

Mademoiselle Hertillion, of Paris, a student at 
the University- of Minnesota, a niece of the inven- 
tor of the Bertillion system of criminal identifica- 
tion. was a recent visitor to the Minnesota School 
at Faribault and gave the pupils a talk about the 
happenings “over there” during the war. She 
then made a round of the class rooms in one of 
which she found that the pupils had just w-ritten 
out on the blackboard the talk she had given in the 
chapel. The rest is best told in the language of 
The Coinj'anioii : 

She read the reproductions with wonder and 
pleasure, saying that she had had no idea that so 
accurate a rendition of a spoken address could be 
given through the language of gestures. She 
asked that the reproductions be copied on paper 
for her, which was done. Upon taking leave. 
Mile. Bertillion said that her visit to us had been 
the most interesting experience that she had had 
since she landed in America. 

Here it is again, as has been done innumerable 
times in combined sy-stem schools, an accurate 
renditioa of a spoken address given in the sign 
language. The feat could not have been duplic- 
ated in any consistently oral school anywhere. 
And still the number of so called educators who 
say that the sign language must go seems to be 
on the increase. 

♦ * * 

‘‘Sow-ing propaganda” is an expression met with 
so frequently of late that it might be classified as 
some form of modern mental gardening. It must 
be effective as one can go back as far as he likes 
for precedents. Cato for years closed every 
speech he made, no matter on w-hat subject, with 
the words, translated into United States: “Car- 
thage must be destroyed.” And Carthage was 
destroy-ed. Persistence got results. So here is 
hoping that the special propaganda w-hich the 
Oklahoma School has undertaken among its 
patrons and w-hich is: “Keep your child in 
school.” w-ill be highly effective. It is sown 
broadcast in the school paper, after editorials 
and above headliners, no matter on what subject. 
There is no getting away from it — in the Deaf 
Oklahoman. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Recent dispatches from Paris to the daily- press 
announce the awarding of the Distinguished 
Service Medal to Major Emil Burgher ranking 
medical officer of the 138th (St. Louis) Infantry. 
Prior to joining the army- Major Burgher was 
medical examiner for the St. Louis Division N. 
F. S. D.. of w-hich his brother, Mr. John H. Burg- 
her. is a prominent member. Major Burgher is 
proficient in the use of the manual alphabet and 
has a sign language vocabulary of some size. 
When Volunteer George H. Cloud, a younger 
brother of Lieutenant John K. Cloud, w-as first 
inducted into the army he found out what he did 
not know before that he w-ould begin in Major 
Burgher’s command. 

* ♦ * 

The demand for that excellent book for the use 
of the deaf, “English Phrases and Idioms,” by 
Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota School, exceeds 
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the supply which should not be the case consider- 
ing the merit of the hook as a language aid. 
W'ith the permission of the compiler, Dr. J. H. 
Logan. “The Raindrop” was republished by the 
^’^olta Bureau, so why not Dr. Smith's book by the 
same institution? 

♦ * * 

Thanks to the introduction of dancing classes at 
schools for the deaf, the preponderance of wall- 
flowers of olden days at social functions of the 
deaf have changed. When the band starts, the 
vacant seats around the hall reminds one of a ten- 
car train in the subway during the non-rush hours. 
—Ephtheta. 

R e c e 


Dancing should be more generally taught the 
deaf than it is and by some one who knows how. 
It need not be compulsory, but the opportunity to 
acquire the elements of the art should not be lack- 
ing. Too often the personal proclivities of the 
head of the school who does not, or maybe can- 
not. dance precludes the giving of the needed 
instruction. 

* * * 

After five years as head of the Institution for 
the Deaf in Austin, Texas, Mr. Gus F. Urbantke 
has retired to make way for Dr. E. B. Shuford, 
who entered into office on March first. Dr. Shu- 
ford has had no experience in this line . — The Deaf 
Carolinian. 

n t Plea 

By ALICE T. TERRY 



The Afternoon 

X .Xf'RIL fourth the following news- 
paper notice of lecture in my city, 
Los .Xngeles, attracted my attention 
for reasons which I am to tell about 
in this article: 


Lip Reading Talks to be Given Friday 
Persons who have defective hearing will be in- 
terested in two addresses on lip reading to be given 
I'Viday afternoon at 3 :30 o’clock at the Pacific Coast 
School of Lip Reading, 60S Citizens National bank 
building. The addresses will be given by Rev. Clar- 
ence Webb a minister to the deaf and dumb, and 
Mrs. J. i\I. Ilartchic, long associated with Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor of tihe Bell telephone 
and founder of the Volta Review, a magazine de- 
voted to speech reading. The public is invited to 
I0 the meeting which is free. 


I decided at once to be there to witness the lec- 
tures. Athough having visited this Lipreading 
School before, I was still curious to watch the effect 
of lecture delivered orally to deaf people. I also 
wondered if some of the much talked about deafened 
soldiers would be there. I hoped so. Then there was 
Rev. Clarence E. Webb, Los Angeles and Southern 
California minister to the deaf, who was going and 
who undoubtedly would be the chief speaker. As 
1 have always known him as a staunch supporter of 
our sign-language I was not a little surprised at the 
newspaper notice which pictured him as obviously 
interested in such things — impossible to the majority 
of the deaf — as the Bell and Nitchie methods. 
My husband accompanied me. although it is usually 
difficult for me to get any one of the totally deaf 
interested in these affairs of the hard of hearing. 
We arrived a few minutes late. Ujion openng the 
door the first thing that we saw was Rca'. Mr. Webb 
facing his audience lecturing — in the sign-language ! 
To say that I was surprised would be mild — I was 
astonished, for it is well known that the hard of 
hearing and their Bell and Nitchie friends despise, 
above all things that sign language. Mr. Webb how- 
ever looked and felt entirely at home. Seeing us 



Mr. Frank B. Roberts 


— he had no idea that we were coming — he paused in 
his speech to greet us and talk to us familiarly in 
signs. Facing a roomful of curious and staring peo- 
ple I confess that I did not quite share his easy, at 
home feeling and I was sparing of my gestures; for 
T am naturally reserved when it comes to forcing 
the signs upon people who I know despise them. But 
that is not meant to detract from my devotion to 



Rev. Clarence E. Webb — Friend and Minister to 
the Deaf. 


signs, which to me — because I am deaf — is the most 
beautiful language in existence. As we were seated 
nearest to the speaker's stand Mr. Webb turned to 
us often in the way of assent, question or approval, 
in the matter of signs of course. He signed and 
spoke his words simultaneously. Sometimes he used 
the blackboard for even greater clearness or em- 
phasis. To imagine that 1 sat there without strange 
feeling and emotion would be a mistake. I was not 
at all embarrassed ; on the contrary, that sign-and- 
oral delivery fa.scinated me. 1 was as charmed with 
it as if the thing »vere as totally new and bjfiutiftil 
to me as it looked to many of the elderly mfh and 
women in that audience. Besides Mr. Webb the 
person who next interested me most was the teacher. 
Miss -Ander.son. Throughout the lecture I watchetl 
the changing expression on her face. At times she 
seemed pleased, amused : at other times she was 
apparently disgusted or shocked. But withal she 
was tolerant and broad-minded. That no one can 
deny, else how could she have consented to such a 
display of signs in that so-called pure-oral atmos- 
phere? Mr. Webb and she were to me central figures 
of great attraction ; he, brave and unfaltering in his 
belief and champion of signs, but not opposed to 
lip-reading where it can be reasonably acquired ; 
she, liberal and generous, with the same kindly 
feeling for the totally deaf as for the hard of hear- 
ing. It would indeed be fortunate if every city 


When Mr. Urbantke was appointed the Lone 
Star was en rapport over what it was pleased to 
call the infusion of "new blood” into the profes- 
sion. The Lone Star starred alone in champion- 
ing the infusion of new blood at the top. Schools 
where results are in evidence follow the tried and 
approved way of merited promotion from the 
ranks. 

* * * 

The 1 ‘iiblic Opinion department must needs 
maintain a pair of extra long, extra strong and 
very sharp shears. It is iirivate opinion that re- 
quires a sharp pen. 

s u r e s 


had men like Mr. Webb to go forth in the task of 
spreading knowledge :md wiping out strife and 
prejudice in regard to the methods of communica- 
tion between the deaf and their friends. Mr. Webb’s 
remarks varied from The Lord’s Prayer and going 
to church to deaf-mutes making love, getting married 
and striking out like other people. On the whole 
the audience felt well entertained, so I do not 
think that they minded that Mrs. J. M. Hatchie, the 
other speaker scheduled for the evening, did not 
appear. The deafened soldiers that I had expected 
to meet were not tliere either. 

W’e spent a pleasant social hour renewing acquaiin- 
tances with Miss .Miderson’s pupils, for as I said, 
we had been there before. Some of them can read 
the lips better than others, still all try hard to learn 
it well. Their apparent devotion to their teacher 
greatly impressed me. I talked to a perfect dear 
of a lady who told me that she has two prosperous 
sons in Cuba whom she is very anxious to see again 
now after a separation of several years. I asked 
her why she does not go and make them a visit. She 
replied, “Oh, 1 cannot leave my ewe lamb.” The 
ewe lamb in the instance being her teacher. Miss 
Anderson. 

-\nother lady remarked that she would rather 
learn the signs, as that seemed so much easier than 
lip-reading, .\nother said. “The signs are all right 
for the deaf-mute, but for us — lip-reading.” On 
the whole this audience showed more wisdom and 
tolerance than that local bunch of pure oral graduat- 
es, which I have in mind, who no sooner had they 
founded their club than they were compelled to see 
it die for very lack of that easy communication 
which they despise — the sign-language. 

-^nother, a man told us of his hideous head noises, 
which persist to the extent that he cannot sleep at 
night. Surely, deafness of this type is terrible. 
What a pity that medical science is so tardy in 
finding a relief for agony of this kind. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 

By ALEXANDER L. PAGH 


HE LAST issue of this publication 
was a wonderful tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the Xew Jersey School, and 
must have been a tremendous source 
of gratification to heads of the 
School, both past and present. The fact that the 
school is of so comparatively recent origin that 
no graduate is yet a grandfather, making it one 
of the youngest of all the State schools, makes 
the record of the doings of the graduates as 
praiseworthy as it is unique. Still more, only 
those who were taught printing and its allied arts 
were recorded, and only part of them at that. 
The authorities of the State of Xew Jersey ought 
to know the facts as they are, when they too 
will marvel at the thoroughness of the methods 
of the school, and its splendid work in training 
the youth of that state to overcome the handicap 
that is theirs. 

❖ 

After reading what these boys of this one school 
have accomplished, one may well marvel over 
the following which appeared in a publication 
issued avowedly in the interest of the deaf, 
though on its board of editors no name of any 
deaf man appears, and of the four editors, I think 
but one can use the manual alphabet, and his 
association with the Deaf covers a bare year. 

“First of all it is a matter of fact that the 
vocational training, as now given in the major- 
ity of the schools for the deaf, is a flat failure. 
True enough that the fault can not be attri- 
buted to the teaching personnel, but lies with 
the very poor equipment that is wholly unfit 
for the purpose for which it is intended. Yet 
we can not get away from the truth — that 
these schools do not and can not teach trades. 
There are schools advertising trade courses 
which give nothing of the sort. And the very 
best institutions are so defectively equipped 
that they can teach but two or three trades, 
and that most inadequately. These state- 
ments, we may add here, are not mere asser- 
tions. They are born in facts. Furthermore, 
the pupils get the notion that they are accom- 
plished mechanics and finished craftsmen. 
The net result is that when they leave school 
w’ith but a smattering of vocational education 
and an overexaggerated opinion of their 
working ability they inevitably meet with 
keen disappointment in practical life. They 
foolishly demand a wage equal to that receiv- 
ed by the perfectly skilled worker who can 
hear besides. They go from one job to an- 
other. because they can not do anything well. 

It is also a well-known fact that about 
ninety per cent of the deaf never continue at 
the trades which they have been taught or 
supposed to have been taught in school.” 

When one looks over the country and surveys 
the work of the graduates of the schools of the 
United States, one will appreciate the extent of 
the slander in the statement that “vocational 
training is a flat failure in the majority of the 
schools for the deaf.” It is altogether probable 
that the writer of the vicious statement does not 
know what he is talking about from any first 
hand knowledge. For my own part, I do not be- 
lieve he ever visited a school for the deaf, with the 
exception, perhaps of those in New York City. 

But after all it is not always the extent of the 
equipment, or the ability of the instructor that 
•counts where the deaf are concerned. Years ago, 
to my personal knowledge the printing department 
of St. Joseph’s School here in New York was so 
meagre that it was a joke, yet the deaf boys learn- 
■ed the rudiments of their trade there, and then 
went out in the world and acquired “polish,” and 
to-day some of them are the best paid and highest 
skilled workmen in the printing trade. 

When one stops to consider that the deaf vouth 
acquires his schooling and his vocational training 
at the same time, and in the same time that hear- 
ing youth have only their scholastic work, the 
achievements of the deaf stand out bold, and are 


enormously to their credit. 

It seems to me that any publication intended to 
benefit the deaf, should have, as an essential pre- 
requisite, at least one editor who knows the deaf 
intelligently enough to write of them truthfully. 
For an editor who knows only a few deaf people, 
and these all in one organization, to write of them 
so supercilliously is not unlike the cases of those 
foreign visitors to America, who wrote their im- 
pressions v/hile their ship was still in quarantine, 
and of course before they had seen America, or 
even the sky-line of New York. 

❖ 

The extract quoted above appeared in an editor- 
ial that was an answer to mj' remarks on Labor 
Bureaus for the Deaf. The editorial was written 
with the premise that the deaf are a helpless lot 
of people, who stumble and fall by the wayside 
unless there is some charitable welfare organiza- 
tion that extends a fatherly hand and puts them in 
the way of earning a living, and thus preventing 
us all from going to the demnition bow-wows, and 
ultimately to the poor-house. 

As every one knows, the deaf, take them by 
and large get along as well, and often better 
than their hearing felbws. For a hundred years 
the American schools have been turning out men 
and women, deaf, and deaf and dumb, who went 
straight from the school room to the work-shop 
of life without the intervention of any one, except- 
ing that in some isolated cases former teachers 
and former instructors have helped smooth the 
way in the beginning, after which the deaf men 
and women were the architects of their ' own 
fortunes. 

The publication, in defense of its own Labor 
Bureau, and in refutation of my remarks on the 
subject, states that it is the first established Labor 
Bureau for the deaf of New York, which strictly 
speaking is not true, for whHe it did not bear the 
title of Labor Bureau, it was one in effect that 
the good Thomas Gallaudet started when he 
founded St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf, and all 
his life, and ever since through Dr. John Chamber- 
lain and his Curate, the Reverend Mr. Kent, all 
the deaf, of whatever creed, when unable to find 
the means of existence, have had it found for 
them l)y this organization. And so, too, with 
others of the local bodies existing to benefit the 
deaf. The last time I ever saw the lamented 
Father McCarthy, he called on me to show me a 
letter written by an out of town deaf girl who 
wanted to come to New York and earn her living 
by coloring photographs and kindred art work, 
and though he was then a very sick man, he had 
taken the matter up to aid the young woman, 
whom he did not even know. 

But these people knew the deaf so well, and ' 
felt for them so humanely and so thoroughly that 
they would not advertise their work in such a way 
as to make it appear that they were working to 
benefit a “dependent” class. That was the very 
first thing they sought to avoid, for they knew 
that because a neglible mniority among them 
now and then needed aid, they were not going to 
do the tinkling cymbal and sounding brass thing 
to draw attention to a situation that was of such 
a nature that to advertise it would harm a class 
of people who have enough handicaps to overcome 
without having injudicous friends make life harder 
for them. 

❖ 

I have noticed with real delight that going after 
ths deaf with a club and endeavoring to drive them 
into corrals and make them prove that they are 
“red-blooded” by paying so much per year to get 
their names on a list of red blooded people, or 
being forever branded as white blooded or green 
blooded, or whatever the antithesis of red blooded 


is, does not pay from any point of view. One 
evening I called on a deaf man here, in his very 
own home, just after he had stepped from his own 
car, and he showed me a threatening circular is- 
sued with the idea in mind of doing the corral 
stunt, and laughingly threw' it in his waste-basket. 
When I was a boy I recall that all the patent me- 
dicine preparations were advertised with a closing 
line to the effect that they were “Sold by all Re- 
spectable Druggists.” This put the stigma of ill- 
repute on every .pharmacist who did not handle 
“Horse-getters Bitters” or whatever the remedy 
was. In this business of drumming the deaf, willy 
nilly, into camps by themselves and attempting to 
feed them on settlement work that thrives very 
well for people who need settlement work, but 
does not take root among those who are able, 
and insist on paying for what they want just as 
their hearing brethren do, whether their want is a 
club, a church, a sewing circle or what not, the 
results are naturally meagre. 

❖ 

The deaf have been w'orking out their own des- 
tinies in such a splendid manner, not only here in 
New York, but wherever they are, and so many 
of them have been winning the good will, and 
often the admiration of the hearing people they 
come in contact with that now, today, in these 
glorious United States of America, after a hun- 
red years of progressive achievement, that it is a 
distinct harm and a real set-hack to us to have it 
paraded that we need settlement work, labor bu- 
reaus, and hearing men with clubs to drive us on 
as they wish, and, as before stated whether we 
wish to be driven or not. 

Of course there are some splendid features of 
some phases of settlement work, and there are al- 
ways the few to whom it appeals, but for the Deaf 
of a great city, who, as the ninety and nine go, are 
industrious citizens, earning the same as their 
hearing associates in the same line of work, and 
not only doing their fullest duty as citizens, but 
supporting their own clubs, associations and 
churches, of their own accord, and because they 
not only want to, but are proud of doing so, there 
is no legitimate place for settlement work where 
the settement is rated as a charity and where the 
Directors are all hearing men, and the deaf given 
no real voice in directing their own destinies. 

❖ 

In his Fourth of July address at Hartford, in 
igr7, Mr. Edwin A. Hodgson told of the accom- 
plishments of hundreds of the American Deaf, 
and if he were to record the achievements of the 
boys he has taught the printing art at his school, 
he would have to record even more names than 
his Hartford address contained. 

If some historian would chronicle the accom- 
plishments of all those wonderful workers who 
were educated at the Lexington Avenue School 
before it had any manual training course at all. 
there would be many surprises over the attain- 
ments of deaf boys who were sent out on part 
time to acquire the means of existence. They 
became wonderfully expert engravers, artists, 
chemists and the like, so in the case of this school 
alone, the extent of trade teaching did not figure 
at all, for no trades were taught, but in spite of 
this the graduates have been, and are now, some 
of the foremost of the American deaf. 

Some one stated once that a University was a 
bench, with Mark Hopkins at one end, and a 
student at the other. So with the deaf man, he 
can learn more by observation than most normal 
people, and he has a wonderful ability to adapt 
himself to most any circumstances. “Good wine 
needs no bush,” and the deaf need neither apolo- 
gist nor defender, except when they are clubbed 
because they refuse to be exploited. 





Captain Edwin R. D. Fox. 

Edwin R. D. Fox enlisted in Co. B. 7th New 
York Infantry on Sept. 7, 1911. He became lance 
Corporal and later a Corporal in 1914. He served 
with the regiment on the Mexican border, becom- 
ing a Sergeant in 1915. 

Upon the formation of the 15th New York 
Infantry, “Black Watch,” he, with other officers 
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from the 7th regiment and Squadron A, was trans- 
ferred to the new regiment, and commissioned a 
Second Lieutenant of Company D. Later he was 
coniini.ssioned a first lieutenant and assigned to 
the Supply Company; in March, 1918 he was 
commissioned a Captain, while in France, and 
was placed in command of the regimental sup- 
plies. On January loth last, at Le Mans, France 
be received the Croix de Guerre. 


NEW JERSEY MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 


Bulletin No. 7 

Beadell, W. W Arlington 

Breese, Miss Clara Eatontown 

Campbell, Miss Anna Trenton 

Dirkes, Albert E Union Hill 

Ellison, Arthur Newark 

Gompers, George K. S Trenton 

Hansen, Hans P Hoboken 

Hoppaugh, Frank Wesley Ogdensburg 

Kent, Miss Annabelle East Orange 

Mrs. S. W. McClelland Mountain View' 

M etzler. Vincent Somerville 

Nutt, Frank Trenton 

Palmer, H. E. (associate member) England 

Pease, Lorraine B Plainfield 

Porter, George S Trenton 

Porter, Mrs. George S Trenton 

Simmons, David Rahway 

Souweine, Mrs. E Grantwood 

Stemple, Miss May S Mcrchantville 

Stengele, Henry Plainfield 

Stevens, Harry E Merchantville 

Sweeney, Mrs. Miles Trenton 

Sw'eeney, Miles Trentos 

D. Tatarinsky (associate member) (Janada 


The names of new members will be added to the 
Bulletins that follow- 

All progressive deaf people of the State are urged 
to climb into THE NEW JERSEY BAND WAGON 
and help BOOST the National Association of the 
Deaf. 

George S. Porter, 
State Organizer. 

School for the Deaf. Trenton, N. J. 

JOIN NOW 


The 


Wright Oral School 

for the Deaf 

1 Mt. Morris Park, West, New ^ ork City 



A Class of Two Learning to 
Count 


Catalogue 
sent upon 


Complete 
Education 
by the 
SPEECH 
METHOD 

from 

Kindergar- 
ten to 
College 
Entrance. 

Special at- 
tention given 
to the training 
of Residual 
Hearing. 


Small Enough to be a Real Home. 


Large Enough to be a Real School, 


One master-passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest. 

— Pope. 


Never tell evil of a man if you do not know it for 
a certainty and if you know it for a certainty, then 
ask yourself, “Why should I tell it?” — Lavater. 


D. G. Heath & Co.’s New Books 

The Kendall Readers 

The Gordon Readers 

BY CALVIN N. KENDALL 

NEW SERIES 

State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 

By Emma K. Gordon, Supervisor of Reading, Milton, Mass., and 

The material in these books is the result of a deliberate selective 

Marietta Stockard. Washington, D. C. 

process, extending through many years, by an educator of recognized 

This new series bases the early work on phonics without diacritical 

ability, whose e.xperience is national in character. Careful attention 

marks, and appeals first to the interests of the children. The lessons 

has been given to arrangement and gradation, to grouping and com- 

in every book in the series contain attractive reading. W'ell graded, 

paring to drill and review, and to phonetics. 

and beautifully illustrated. Six books and manual. 


Watson and White’s Modern Arithmetic 

This series makies available for every school the best methods and ma terial for the study of Modern Arithmetic. It challenges comparison 
with respect to 

1. Thoroughness in E'undamentals. 

2. Choice of Applications. 

5. Continuity of Plan 

13rC. HEATH & CO., Publishers 

E ^ 

(. 

^ Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


3. Simplification of Processes. 

4. Problems from Real Life. 
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On the home stretch. 


But six short weeks more. 


D’Estrella thinks that the habitual swal- 
lowing of snow has something to do with 
deaf-muti.sm but then D’Estrella always 
was a better itemizer than pathologist. 


We beg of our correspondents that they 
will hereafter confine themselves to prose. 
Our readers have little stomach for verse, 
and the few poems that we shall use in 
future, we want O.K’d by the literati. 


When the Manitoba Parliament appropri- 
ated $500,000 for the establishment of a new 
school for the deaf, at Winnijjeg. it had a 
fine sense of the fitness of things. It takes 
money to build now-a-days, and the state 
that appropriates $50,000, for such a pur- 
pose, as Idaho did, will find that it has fallen 
far short of its necessities. 


A writer for the Illinois Advance, signing 
herself Janie, confesses that it is a chronic 
aposiopesis that constantly afflicts her. 
We fear that we may not ha\ e Janie with ns 
long. Another writer in the same issue 
proclaims that their Easter hat is entirely 
to their liking, that it has endeared itself to 
them by three years wearing. This cannot 
be Janie. It must be a man. 


FELICITATIONS 

It gives us all the pleasure in the world 
to unite with the staff of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in felicitations to Brother Dan- 
iel Raymond Coleman, “the father and men- 
tor” of the staff, who entered upon the 
eightieth year of his age and the fiftieth year 
of his service on the 12th of March last. It 
is a rare privilege indeed to find oneself, at 
eighty, and, after a service of half a century, 
“hale and hearty” and able to continue one’s 
work. To be "right on the job every work- 
ing day,” at such a time, is so rare indeed 
that we do not know of any previous similar 
instance in our work. 


THE SILENT WORKER 

OUR NEW SITE 

The site at Scudders Falls, just north of 
the city limit, has finally been decided upon 
as the new location for our school, and our 
Board now has title for the land there. It 
consists of ninety-two acres ideally located 
on high ground near the Delaware River, 
with a pretty lake near its centre, and is ac- 
cessible by the Pennsylvania and Reading 
steam lines, and by the Mercer County trol- 
ley line. It is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the county, and it would have been 
difficult to have found a better one, all things 
being considered, had they searched the 
whole state over. 


SHOULD BE APART 

the gathering of the Board of Control 
and teachers of the California School for the 
Deaf and Blind, held in the Assembly Room 
on the i8th of February, to confer respect- 
ing the proposed separation of the deaf and 
the blind, there seems to have been few dis- 
senting voices from the proposition. The 
deaf, the blind, the teachers of both, and the 
Board, all appear to have been of the opinion 
that both classes would be better served if 
the separation were effected. This was to 
have been expected. The two have abso- 
lutely nothing in common, and there never 
has been any good reason for educating 
them in the one school. 


THE REASON 

It is only of late that the deaf have learn- 
ed the full value of cohesion. There used to 
be a little pulling and hauling everywhere 
among them, the result of a diversity of 
interests and a bit of selfishness, the conse- 
quence being a complete atrophy in many 
of the communities composed of them. 
There has however in recent years, been an 
awakening to the many advantages to be 
obtained by pulling together, and in embrac- 
ing the new gospel, there has been distinct 
advance on all sides. Among the rapidly 
rising organizations of the deaf that have 
through “the long pull, the strong pull and 
the pull all together,” made giant strides, 
during the past year, none have progressed 
more rapidly than the Silent Athletic Club, 
of Chicago. They have been growing and 
sjjreading. for some time, but no one 
thought they were prepared to take the step 
they have just taken, save a very few on the 
inside. The community house, they have 
ju.st purchased is, probably, the finest pos- 
sessed by the deaf in the world, and will, no 
doubt, add much to the mental, moral and 
phy.sical uplift they are striving for. and lead 
to yet better things to come. May they 
never lose sight of the fact that the secret 
of it all is cohesion. 


BETTER THINGS 

The changes that have been made in the 
regular work of our teachers, for the coming 
year, will afford them relief from the little 
breaks and confinements that have been so 


numerous in the past, and will tend to a 
concentration of their efforts upon the vitally 
important matters. First of all, the .school 
hours will be reduced from six hours to five 
a day, this being found to be the limit at 
which one ma}- tra\’el at top speed, all pre- 
paration of school-work being made, as here- 
tofore, outside of school hours. Then no 
chapel duties will be required, and a single 
teacher with whom an especial arrangement 
has Ijeen entered into will have charge of the 
study-hours, thus relieving all others of the 
work. Each will be expected to qualify in 
Palmer Penman.ship and to take at least one 
course at the Normal School, with three re- 
citations a week, in some study bearing upon 
their school-room work. Opportunities to 
obtain these latter will be afforded, without 
expense, and will, no doul)t, he gladly em- 
braced by all. As an additional incentive, 
it may be noted that each has had a substant- 
ial raise in their salary a most important 
change, at this time, and one that will give 
to all new heart in their endeavors. 


Marion Apgar secured the first prize for 
getting new subscribers to the Silent 
Worker, a prett}- rolled gold pin, and is 
wearing it with a great deal of pride and 
pleasure. 


With Hoy, Taylor and Battiste on its 
working force, the Goodyear plant, at Ak- 
ron, certainly ought to have a winning -base- 
ball team. 


I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 

Alan Seeger, a youiip American volunteer in the French 
Foreign Legion, lost his life in a bayonet charge at Belloy- 
en-Santerre, July 3, 1916. He belongs to that order of 
heroic American youth who, while the Nation still hugged its 
phantom of neutrality, perceiving at once the meaning of the 
conflict, hastened to embrace a cause that W’as both so 
glorious and so just. Unto the moment of his great decision 
Seeger had been so indifferent to the ordinary engagements 
of life as to cause his family the greatest anxiety. But 
when, in 1914, the call to arms was sou i-lcd, bi^ apathy 
vanished. In Paris at the time, he volunteered without 
delay and from that instant seemed obsessed with a fatalistic 
feeling that he was to die in battle. Voicing this, the line — 
‘‘I have a rendezvous with Death’ —has captured the world’s 
imagination and enshrined in its heart a poet who otherwise 
might have died “unwept and unsung.’’ 

I have a rendezvous with Death 
-Xt some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air — 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 

It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench mj" breath — 

It may be I shall pass him still. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, 

When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow flowers appear. 

God knows ’twerc better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down 
Where love throbs out in blissful sleep. 

Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 

. Where hushed awakenings are dear. 

But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 

When Spring trips north again this year, 

And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendez\-ous. 


No hand can make the clock strike for me the 
hours that are passed, — Byron, 
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THE WILD AND WOOLLY WEST 

To the Editor of the Silent Worker: — I notice 
in the November number of the Worker that 
“Bob White” lives near Pikes Peak and loves the 
place. Your readers may also be interested in 
our experiences there. We know literally every 
foot of the region as we have spent years in 



Getting “Billie” ready for his trip 


tramping over it. We have a group of cabins 
part way up known as the Carnegie .\lpine La- 
boratory; there are also various widely distri- 
buted observation stations, — one of them on top 
of Mount Garfield. 1 enclose prints. 

You also express a wish for pictures of the 
deaf at work, and so I want to speak of our 
ranch work, and of the field work being done for 
the Carnegie Desert Laboratory, of which I am 
sendi:ig snap shots. 

The ranch starts out with two thousand chick- 
ens every year, in addition to one or two thousand 
baby chicks which are sold as soon as hatched. 
There are five acres of big w'hite California 
grapes which are sold both as table grapes and 
also made into raisins, and about five acres of 
fruit, chiefly Hale peaches. 

The field work this summer included a 15,000 
mile auto trip over the western part of the United 
States, west to the Pacific, north to Canada, east 
lo the .Mississippi and south to .Mexico. There 
were several men in the party but one girl drove 
the sixty-horse power car the enti:-e distance. 
The experiences crossing the desert, i.i country 
towns and hotels, with washouts, and in follow- 
ing wrong roads, w-ould make almost a volume of 
adventure. In starting out from Tucson, Ari- 
zona. every one told us not to take the little 
frequented but shorter southern route as w'c 
would surely get lost on the desert. We were 
already several days late in starting, which 
promised to throw the whole summer’s schedule 
out of joint. So we took the road altho not one 
of us had been that way before. We arrived too, 
after having been led miles out of our way by a 
party of Mexicans, w’ho, we w’cre told later, make 
a practice of luring parties across the border and 
robbing them of their car. sand storm had 
obliterated the trail from Yuma direct to Imperial 
so that even old timers refused to venture across, 
so we had to take the longer route. 

We crossed the valley, rising in a few hours 
from 400 feet below' sea level to five thousand feet 
above it, with a proportionate change in tempera- 
ture. The valley has the greatest diurnal range 

temperature of any known place, the ther- 
mometer swinging through forty-five degrees in 
3 <la3'. K.vTH.tRixE MURR.3Y Schwartz. 


.\RE AT SEA 

Daniel Nicholson, son of Airs. Florence Nicholson, 
one of unr teachers, was at home recently on a fur- 
lough, after a year's service on the w-ater as one of 
Elide Sam's sailor boys. Daniel was barely seven- 
teen years old when he joined the Navy, but he was 
So eager to do his part in the war that his mother 
finally gave her consent. He has had some inter- 
esting. not to say exciting, experiences, and has 
become so enamored of sea life that he h.is re-enhst- 
ed. He is a handsome lad in his blue sailor unifor;ii, 
and though young in years he is “every inch a man.” 
■—Virginia Guide. 


As we remarked before some papers are all on 
the outside — ^you don’t have to look beyond their 
covers to get the best of them . — The Messenger. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. PULVER 

Vv'hen Mr. Pulver in the middle of his "answer” 
to my article reveals that he is in constant touch 
with Gallaudet College, one got the impression 
that he would make a real revelation as to the 
origin of the Memorial Hall to be built by the 
alumnae (?) of that institution, but, alas, he fails 
utterly in disclosing anything to contradict my 
assertion, but practically admits that there is some- 
thing in it all right. .As for the judgment of the 
Messrs. Howard. Cloud and Long, one must at 
once pass that in the background, when we con- 
sider that all of these gentlemen are graduates of 
the institution, and have received a long string of 
letters behind their name: so. what otherwise their 
good sense might guide them in, they shut the 
right eye at this. and. no doubt, declare that they 
don’t see anything wrong with the left one. 

Mr. Pulver declares that I have no right to 
criticise the project. Please don’t be so hastj', 1 
may show you that any one has the right to “butt 
in.” In a circular letter sent out by the faculty 
committee they ajjjjeal to the alumni “to arrange 
lectures and socials” and to donate the incomes 
from these to the Memorial Hall plan. It surely 
don’t take any horse sense to see that they put 
themselves under the criticism of any one, when 
they ask contributions from .Annie and Susie, 
Peter and Paul. Therefore my criticism was 
correct. 

I have no personal grievances against the col- 
lege or its graduates, as I have mixed among 
them on verj' friendly terms, but they are show- 
ing too much favoritism among themselves in not 
allowing those wdth but a common education to 
get a chance to come to the front. I am in for 
an equal show'ing for all the deaf be they college 
or non-college, and as long as that spirit can not 
prevail we wdll stay divided, no matter how much 
the Gallaudetites trj' to tell us to the contrary. 

There is no doubt but that the Memorial Hall 
plan will lame the activities of the deaf. If the 
deaf strain themselves in contributing to the Hall 
fund, we cannot expect them to donate anything 
to any other cause that might be of more import- 
ance to .ALL the deaf than it would benefit a few 


students at college. I am not against a college 
education as 1 have had one myself and know its 
benefit; but in this instance the expected advant- 
age will be out of proportion and hence the result 
will not warrant the expenditure since Congress 
will furnish the wherewithal for the maintenance 
of the institution. Never in my life did I see any 
one contradict himself worse than Mr. Pulver 
does in his article. Please look at those twet 
(juotations from his article: 

"Mr. Schetnan reminds us that Congress is 
responsible for the maintainance of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. That would be “news” to the majority of 
our National Legislators, most of whom are chief- 
ly concerned in getting big pieces of "pork” with 
which to feed the hungry back at Possum’s Cor- 
ners. In the battle of the Pork Barrel, they 
usually overlook a lot of things; the College, for 
one thing. It is the desire of the .Alumni to sup- 
plement, rather than interfere with the work of 
Congress. 

Let us turn seven lines down and what has Mr. 
Pulver to say there? 

“Secondly, lo show the Government that we are 
proi)erly grateful for the generous sums it has 
spent upon our education.” 

Who said pork? 

The idea of a National Magazine belongs all to 
that able writer, Mrs. .Alice T. Terr}', and in no 
way did 1 ever try to lay any claim on it. 1 only 
tried to the best of mj' abilitj' to support the 
idea and if I failed in it, it is only my short- 
coming. 

1 believe in a national magazine, because in 
onlj- such a one can we discuss topics that pertain 
to our deepest and dearest interests and I am not 
ashamed to confess that I. am ready to advance 
the glad hand in such an enterprise. It is my hope 
that Mrs. Terry will be able to develop the idea 
so it can come to a realization. 

1 am not an anti-Gallaudetite. The first deaf 
man 1 met was Dr. Olof Hanson, Seattle, Wash., 
anti it was through his efforts that I ever went to 
a school for the deaf, a thing I frankly acknow- 
ledge and for which he has my sincerest thanks. 

E. L. Schetnan. 

Dupree, S. D. .April 7, 1919. 
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NADFRATITIES 

BY J. F. MEAGHER 


July 3rd in Philadelphia 

(With profuse apologies.) 

There was tumult, there was shouting, 
in that quaint old Quaker town 
And the lobby thronged with aux-frats 
Pacing restless up and down. 

■“Will they do it?” “Dare they do it?" 

"What of Gibson?” "What’s the news?” 
“Will they vote to take in women?” 

"Oh! God grant they won’t refuse.” 

Suddenly a man stood forward 
In the belfry (yes, 1 know it, 

’Twas, in truth, the Adelphia’s 
Writing-room rail, but a poet 
Has poetic license.) "Listen! 

He’s about to ring the bell 
That announces equal-Fratdom — 

We’re admitted, all is well,” 

With a pallid face and figure. 

With a nervous sort of hitch, 

He — the bearer of the tidings — 

Seemed to suffer with the itch. 

Then proclaimed he to the watchers 
Just as well as he was able, 

“Frat plans for admitting ladies 
Have been laid upon the table!” 

N my opinion the only mistake of the 
iqi8 Grand Convention of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
meeting otily eight blocks up the 
street from w'here — one day short of 
14:2 years previously — libertj' and equality were 
proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of 
this country, was in not proclaiming equality of 
the sexes. 

In other words: in not admitting women as 
members after all those women did to benefit 
the N. F. S. D.; especially since the committee 
appointed to investigate the subject (while re- 
porting adversely on the question of their admit- 
tance) acknowledged statistics show women are 
as good, or better, risks than men. 

The date and place were propitious. July 3rd, 
Philadelphia — the cradle of liberti'. 

Debate was long and bitter. Finally, forseeing 
the question would be defeated if brought to 
vote, and desiring to bring it up at the next con- 
vention, Gibson moved to table it. He explained 
fully just why. 

Only two voted against tabling: One because 
his division wanted it killed, and myself because 
I wanted it passed at all hazards. 

It will come up again at Atlanta. 

And it must pass! 

It shall pass! 

As the watchword of the allies was: “They shall 
not pass.” so be the shibboleth of all frats believ- 
ing in a square deal for ALL the deaf: 

“It Shall Pass — at .A.tlanta!” 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again;” 

Fair woman, in our infant hour, 
Ptideavored oft, with might and main. 

To make the Frats a thing of power. 

Now we have grown: our robust ranks 
She pleads to join— if we will let her: 

"We meiely give her thoughtless thanks — 

AVe go our way and so forget her! 

When the 'Westerners struck Chicago they in- 
formed me that State Impostor Chief Seeley ol 
Omaha had been boxing instructor of the Y. M. 
C. A. and insisted I “show him up” as an Impos- 
tor. Seeley seemed unwilling to put on the 
gloves, which added to our skepticism of his 
mit ability. However, be was finally inveigled 
into the gym of the Silent Athletic Club, half a 
block from frat headquarters, and — still protest- 
ing — gloves were forced on his hands. 

I started in to “show him up” good and plenty. 
Instead of that he showed me up. Former Ore- 
gon State amateur bantam boxing champion tko’ 



I am, I could hardly lay glove on his smiling, 
boyish countenance. Jabs, swings, uppercuts, 
haymakers — he blocked them all, or side-stepped 
and leapt light and lithe to the attack. Seeley 
proved himself a thorougli expert of scientific 
boxing and after a couple of rounds those who 
expected to guy him were jeering me instead. 

1 simply had to win! The idea of the Impostor 
Chief letting a suborduiate State Chief earn a 
decision over him was unthinkable. 

So I did as most fighters do when they can’t 
beat a scientific man. , 

I let one of his hardest swings land on the top 
of my skull. 

Now the skull of a trained athlete is like cast- 
iron. Not so the human fist. Poor Seeley went 
suddcnlj- white. They laid him on a table and 
administered restoratives. 

When he was able to stand he smiled wanly, 
“My fist may be sore but I am not,” he assured 
me. 

When I parted from him two weeks later his 
injured hand was still painful. 

A mean trick? Yes; but it’s all in the game. 

However, this is to advise all and sundry that 
I have inspected State Impostor Chief Seeley, and 
have found him fully competent to handle any 
Impostor mooching in the sovereign state of Neb- 
raska. Bevvare! 

Little jabs and punches. 

Little pokes and prods 
Make a “deaf” Impostor 
Grumble “Ouch! 3^e Gods!” 

Leo Williams, of San Francisco, had fiv^c broken 
ribs plastered with tape, the result of a melee on 
his cattle ranch. The draft took one son and 
several cowboys, so the wealthy Williams, at 52 
j’ears, has to “ride herd” himself under a boiling 
sun. 

Williams, retired business man, was aghast at 
the ancient apparatus in frat headquarters and 
insisted on an appropriation for up-to-date office 
equipment. “It’s all right to be economical,” he 
explained, “but the N. F. S. D. is now a big and 
flourishing business proposition and should main- 
tain a melange more in keeping with its policy 
and importance.” 

Several cities on the route of the delegate party 
eiucrlained the Grand Division in grand style. 
Baltimore and Akron easily taking the cake in 
this respect. 

Chicago and New York, the fourth and first 
lai pest cities in the world, “fell down" lamentably 
on the entertainment line, tho’ of them we anti- 
cipated much. The smaller cities, of whom we 
expected little, were ideal hosts. 

In Akron we made a two-hour tour of the huge 
Goodyear rubber plant, the second largest rubber 
company in the world, employing 18,000 souls — 
300 being deaf. The balloon and gas mask de- 
partments, being under government control, were 
closed to all visitors, but the balance of the plant 
provided a liberal education. In my later days 
there I was to understand and appreciate just how 
rare and much-sought-after a visiting permit to 
the plant was. 

Goodyear auto trucks, then rushed us 12 miles 
to Young’s hotel, where the Goodyear firm “stood 
treat” for 41 great big “eat all you can” meals at 
$1.75 per. and for 33 cigars a dime apiece— total 
of $75.05. The trucks then rushed us past some 
of the 21 other rubber factories in Akron, around 
part of exclusive and semi-aristocratic Goodyear 
Height.s — where Goodyear enables its deaf em- 
ployees to own beautiful homes by a down pay- 
ment of 2%; 20 years to pay in and giving back 
a rebate of 25% of the purchase price on'conclu- 
• sion of five years service with the company. 


Eight Akron boys attended the Philadelphia 
convention and appeared to be plentifully supplied 
with money. 

Akron is certainly the City of Opportunity for 
those deaf who hav’^e not command of a good job 
already. 

Um-diddle-diddle, delegate John 
Went to bed with his stockings on. 

So the Pullman porter in number eight 
Gave him brogans that would not mate. 

Next day we were guests of Gallaudet College. 
The college entrance doorway is in the shape of 
a coffin, so superstitious Ladimir Kolman sought 
a side door. Result: he later escaped the “flu.” 

There is a phone in the students’ reading room, 
with printed directions beginning: “Call central 
office as usual....” If Gallaudet includes a 
course of telephoning in its curriculum — well, how 
can they? 

Ayers, the Akron Beau Brummel and wit, met 
his Waterloo here. “What three words are most 
frequently used at Gallaudet?” he asked Sanders. 

“I don’t know,” replied the respectful student. 

“Correct!” snapped Ayers. 

Then he tried it on Rosen, another student. 

“Three words?” and Rosen thought deeply. 
“Yes, I know; they are 'Ye dohmed Rat!’” 

A “rat,” in college argot, is a first year student, 
and therefore to be mercilessly hazed — if the fac- 
ulty isn’t around. 

Some of us spent the afternoon visiting Mt. 
Vernon, some of us sent in our cards at the 
Capitol and urged on our Senators and Represent- 
atives who came out, the importance of passing 
the bill providing a Bureau of the Deaf in the 
Department of Labor, and Chambers of Knox- 
ville had an hour’s chat with a boyhood playmate. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels. The newspapers 
next day had a column on the call. 

After a free bus ride around the capitol — a 
treat bj' the Washington division that was duly 
appreciated — we went to Baltimore for five mad, 
merrj" hours. A free feast matching the Akron 
Potlatch was provided. Kenney of Detroit, after 
swearing off on cigars for over two years, finally 
fell for one of the fat Havana's passed around. 

The first street car load of delegates got lost, 
causing an hour's delay in the attractive program 
of No. 47 — printed in color.s — and necessitating 
cancellation of some of the entertainment fea- 
tures. 

O. K. Price is the “main guy” in Baltimore. 
The Price of all that entertainment must hav'e 
been heavy, but O. K. Price said “Price O. K., 
give them the best and plenty of it.” 

When about to entrain from Baltimore vv'C 
found a terrific crush in the train shed. A pretty 
young hearing girl started to run across the track, 
tripped and fell, and — paralyzed with fright — lay 
prone full in the path of an oncoming locomotive. 
The debonair and dapper Chauncey Laughlin, of 
Kansas City, so refined and pleasant of demeanor 
some might size him up as a sissified dude, prov'ed 
you never can tell. He leapt down and collided 
with a hearing man who did likewise, then both 
simultaneously grabbed the girl and literally 
hurled her into the crowd which caught her safe- 
ly. Both men then sprang back just missing 
death by inches. 

When the train pulled into the Broadway sta- 
tion in Philadelphia, part of the party continued 
on to another station, owing to the war-time con- 
gestion of the coaches. 

Poor Swangren, of Rockford No. 57, stood ii 
the huge vault of the waiting room with abject 
misery and despair written all over his long, lean 
face and figure. 


••rve lost my wife; oh! what will she do, what 
will the poor girl do?” he groaned. 

We had to smile. Struck us as being more 
like a case of his plump and capable wife losing 
him. 

Sure enough; she found her way to the Adel- 
phia before he did. 

There were e.xpressions of disappointment at 
the “entertainment” provided by Philadelphia. 
The .■\kron - Washington - Baltimore festivities 
■educated us to expect Potlatch on a large scale. 
Philadelphia had several good free features, but 
on the whole they did not come up to the fervid 
expectations of sensation-hungry, pleasure-seek- 
ing sojourners. As there was a surplus left over 
from the local entertainment fund after adjourn- 
ment it would seem they could have done better 
had they not looked for a largty crowd and appro- 
priated their available finances on a correspond- 
ing basis. 

But the one great, big, bitter disappointment 
was New York! The New York of song and 
story, where five dollar dinners at gaudy cabarets 
were reputed every day incidents, and where low- 
necked dresses revealing a dazzling expanse of — 
er. Pompeian cream— mingled with wine and 
laughter. What wild and woolly Westerner 
(there were some tw'o dozen of us) did not tingle 
in joyous anticipation? 

Alas! 

Our metropolitian escorts led us to various 
eating joints, none w'ith menus under one dollar, 
and let us pay the bills ourselves. 

They led us to some of their clubs — where no 
program of welcome or entertainment whatever 
was staged. 

They gave us a “dinner” at an Italian banquet 
parlor of the second or third class — and we visit- 
ors each paid $1.50 per plate, even those named 
to respond to toasts. Only two of the ladies 
wore evening dress; a Pacific coast delegate was 
the only man in Tuxedo; where then the glory 
and glamor of little old New York as pictured in 
every magazine? 

We were taken to Coney Island — at our own 
expense, of course — for a three-hour visit. Two 
hours were spent in some cabaret where after a 
tiresome wait minute tid-bits were served at 
maximum tariff, then led for a w’alk around one 
of the amusement parks. 

I understood New York Division No. 23 invited 
us there as its guests, but the only free courtesy 
■extended me during the whole stay was a solitary 
street car ride — that by the grace of Max Lubin, 
not by No. 23. 

All this is no reflection on Grand Vice Presi- 
dent Pach who lost valuable time from his private 
business to tow us around. But it is a reflection 
York proved even worse in the entertainment line 
on our supposed plutocratic hosts. No. 23. New 
than Chicago — compared with such tank-towns 
as Akron and Baltimore — and 1 was plumb ash- 
amed of Chicago’s round-up, pards. 

“Did you see the underworld while in New 
York?” Los Angelesians probably asked Altern- 
ate Phelps. 

“Yes,” he probably replied, “three times; sub- 
way once and rathskellar twice.” 

Fisk, of Los Angeles, was invited to enter one 
of the girlie-whirlie side shows at Coney Island 
— you know the kind, a ballyho of several pretty 
girls dressed in what is styled a “dress” by 
■courtesy. 

“Nay, brother,” Fisk declined politely. “I can 
buy a twenty-five cent can of talcum powder and 
-gaze at it for nothing. Alle sainee.” 

Preconceived opinions of someone we have 
never personally met are apt to totter on an 
intimate acquaintance. For years I w'as accus- 
tomed to criticize Dr. Crouter and his Mt. Airy 
oral school thru the columns of The Washington- 
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ian. Some of the printed remarks and compari- 
sons were more blunt than courteous. Imagine 
my surprise to find the famous Crouter a kindly, 
sensible well-meaning gentleman who could talk 
convincingly in our own language of signs. 

In his address at the opening ceremonies Dr. 
Crouter mentioned he had been refused admission 
to our N. F. S. D., because he had the misfortune 
to possess perfect hearing. 

When a really great man desires a thing as 
much as that, he deserves to get it, so I moved 
that by unanimous consent — and under a suspen- 
sion of the rules — the greatest living educator of 
the deaf be forthwith elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the frats. 

He was — with a tumultuous huzzah. 

And if it affords the good doctor any gratifica- 
tion to know it was the most implacable of his 
former foes who moved the matter, he is wel- 
come thereto — and to my apologies. We all make 
mistakes. 

Davis didn’t need a gavel — a sledge hammer 
w'ould have been more appropriate. 

Someone said Davis reminded him of that 
delectable dish known as the “Philadelphia Pep- 
per Pot.” 

But Davis had his worries. Profiteering land- 
lords had just ejected him from his second resi- 
dence in a month; his child w’as very sick, and 
he had the entire weight of preparing things for 
the convention on his shoulders. That the bro- 
thers understood and made allowances was 
proven by their voting his retention as First 
Grand Vice-President. 

Gibson sprung a pun. discussing automobiles. 
“I can’t afford a Ford,” he stated solemnly, “But 
I can get a wheelbarrow — I have only to tie a 
wheel to Barrow.” 

Grand Treasurer Washington Barrow' only 
giggled. 

Again, later meeting Gibson in Akron, he con- 
gratulated me on having found my proper voca- 
tion in the balloon department at Goodyear. 
“You’ll make good here,” quoth he. 

“Why?” 

“Because,” Gib explained seriously, “You’re so 
full of hot air they can use j'ou to blow' up bal- 
loons.” 

So I quit the balloon department. 

There was a rumor in Akron that “Dummy” 
Taylor, ex-Giant pitcher w'as dead. 
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We traced the rumor to its source, a half-educ- 
ated youth. 

He pulled out the afternoon newspaper and 
showed us. Sure enough, a sub-title had it “Tay- 
lor Dies on First.” 

What Puzzleth Frats 

How does Leo Williams, six feet four inches, 
sleep in a Pullman. 

What was portly Rev. Allabough thinking as he 
gazed dolefully at the seven grains of sugar doled 
out in an envelope to go with his coffee? 

Why is mud red in Virginia? 

How does Reider clamber into the upper berth 
of a Pullman? 

Why did Williams try to shave on nothing but 
lather and a bladeless safety razor? 


NOTICE 


.A considerable amount of interesting matter 
relating to the deaf is crowded out of the present 
issue, all of which will go in the June number. 



Factory Work 


We are offering steady employment to a 
large number of mutes for production work 
in the rubber industry, between the ages of 
18 to 40, weighing 140 pounds or more. No 
previous experience necessary. 

\\ hile learning, we pay you 37j4 cents per 
hour, which takes from one to six weeks, 
after which you are able to earn $4 to $6 per 
day and better. Our factory operates six 
days per week on three eight-hour shifts. 

We now employ 450 mutes and maintain a 
clubhouse and encourage athletics and offer 
educational advantages free of charge. 

We will assist you to obtain board and 
rooms or houses at lowest rates. Physical 
examination principally of heart, eyes, and 
for hernia required. 

Apply in person or communicate at once 
with Mr. A. D. Martin, Factory School, 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Co., 

AKRON. OHIO. 


FIRESTONE 

Wants strong, energetic deaf workmen over 
18 years of age and weighing over 140 pounds. 
Physical examination required. For partic- 
ulars concerning this opportunity and other 
information address 

B. M. SGHOWE, 

Labor Department, 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 
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GUESTS OF THE ROBERTS’ BANQUET IN LOS ANGELES 


RECENT PLEASURES 
(Continued from page 143) 

I am very glad to be able to reproduce a photo- 
graph of Mr. Webb in this issue. In the few years 
that he has been active in the cause of the deaf in 
this locality he has done much better in his ability 
to acquire and use the sigti-langurge than most of 
us expected. Coming to us as a hard of hearing 
man, he quite unavoidably went through many and 
trying discouragements. For it seems to be univer- 
sally true that the totally deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing who are invariably people past middle age, lack 
mutual interest one in the other but Mr. Webb held 
out, and by now has become so much one of us that 
his place is assurred. He commands the respect and 


friendship of the larger number of the Los Angeles 
deaf, even so by those, who for one reason or an- 
other. worldly or otherwise do not attend his regular 
Sunday Episcopal services at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathed- 
ral. 

The Evening 

By seven-thirty o’clock' that evening sixty one of 
us had gathered at Christopher's one of Los Angeles’ 
most famous eating houses to sit down to a banquet 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Roberts in celebra- 
tion of tne third anniversary of their marriage. The 
affair was unique in that its kmd does not come 
often. Not the banquet — but the spontaneous gen- 
erosit}' of the wealthy couple who gave it. There 
is nothing snobbish or exclusive about the Roberts, 


their purely democratic policy enables the poorest 
as well as the richest of their fellow-deaf to enjoy 
their hospitality and benefit by it. And that is some- 
thing too often lacking in the usual rich deaf couple. 

Led by Mr. W. H. Phelps, the toastmaster, various 
short speeches were made, all of them appropriate, 
witty', and humorous. At the conclusion of the 
speeches the popular host and hostess were present- 
ed a handsome silver Loving Cup in appreciation 
of this and many other similiar generosities as 
well. As 1 have already chronicled quite fully this- 
enjoyable affair in The Deaf Mutes’ Journal I 
prefer this time to confine mj' story chiefly to pic- 
tures— photographs of Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, with 
scene of the banquet. A. T. T. 


WITH ELOQUENT FINGERS HE 
PREACHED 

Rev, Harry John Van Allen, Missionary for 
25 years to the Deaf and Dumb of New 
York State, Who Died this week in 
Utica 

“TVien shall the ears of the deaf be unstop(ped, and 
the dumb shall speak. ” This was the message that 
Rev. Harry J. Van Allen carried for 25 years to his 
parishioners who lived all over New York State out- 
side the metropolis, hor he was special preacher to 
the deaf and dumb. 

Left at the age of 9, following scarlet fever, devoid 
of the sense of hearing, he had a peculiar sympathy 
for those who are denied this means of receiving the 
joy'S and comforts which come to normal persons 
through their ears. 

So, when it came to choosing a life work, this boy 
chose to be minister to the mutes, and Sunday after 
Sunday, here to-day, there next Sunday, hither this 
morning yonder this evening, he went up and down 
the State, special missionary of the Episcopal Church 
to those who are without hearing and without speech. 

Rev. Mr. Van Allen died this week at his home in 
Utica, where he had made his headquarters for 17 
years and news of his departure will bring great 
sorrow to his wide parish. There are probably about 
800 deaf mutes in the State who depended on this 
preacher for their religious guidance. Only last 
Sunday he held a service in Troy in tJie forenoon, 
and later in the day in Albany' and Schenectady'. 
Death came suddenly. He was apparently well 
Monday night, but ere Tuesday’s dawn came he had 
passed away. Heart failure was the cause of death. 



REV. HARRY JOHN VAN ALLEN 
Who died recently in Utica, N. Y. 


The uniqi'e work of ministering to the mutes Rev. 
Mr. Van Allen had carried on more than a quarter of 
a century. Hi.s 23th anniversary as diocesan mission- 
ary was celebrated with a special service February' 9 
in St. Paul's Church, Albany. Tl was a wonderful 


thing to see this clergyman read the service to his 
audience with his fingers and interpret the message 
in the sign language. It was wonderful to see their 
laces light up when words of cheer came flashing to 
them in the silent language. To non-mutes Rev. Mr. 
Van Allen had a means of talking. He was not, strict- 
ly speaking, a mute himself, although he spoke with a 
peculiar strained accent as one might speak who- 
never hears a sound of his own voice. 

Rev. Mr. Van Allen was the only Episcopal deaf 
mute clergyman outside of New York City in the 
state, the only other two clergy'men working among 
the deaf mutes being Rev. Dr. Chamberlain and Rev. 
Dr. Kent, of St. Ann’s Churc'n, New York City, who 
work among the deaf mutes of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

This wonderful man who pointed with his eloquent 
fingers the way of life to those to whom all that we 
hear is a vast void, was born in Clayton May 27, 
1866 the son of John and Minerva Carrie Van Allen. 
On hi.' maternal side he was of English descent, his 
maternal grandfather, William Oliver, emigrating to 
New York State from County Kent, Eng.; while on 
his father’s side he was of Dutch descent. 

Rev. Mr. Van Allen received his education at the 
School for the Deaf at Rome, from which he was 
graduated in 1884. and from Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., from which he was graduated in 
1889. At the latter college he received the highest 
honors in his studies ever attained at the school. 

The State of New Y’ork was his parish. He had 
no ajipointed church of his own but was ever mov- 
ing, and for 25 years exerted a wonderful influence 
among the afflicted . — Utica Saturday Globe, April 

1919. 
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THE UNDERWOOD LANTERN SLIDE SYSTEM IN THE SCHOOL 

FOR THE DEAF 
Mehodth of Visual 
Instruction 


*‘There ou^ht to he * 
stereopticon In every 
public school*'- Charles 
W. Eliot. President 
Emeritus, Harvard / 
University. / 


The pictures are larce 
and can be seen at one 
tlma by everyone In the 
room. The attention of 
every member of the 
class can be directed 
to the same thlnff at 
any moment. 


The system of teaching with Stereopticon Lantern Slides comprised in “THE WORLD \ISUALIZED” furnishing just the right kind 
of lantern slides, conveniently classified, systematically indexed and filed, and with complete explanatory^ notes, was prepared under the 
direction of a board of teaching experts headed by FRANK M. McMURRY Ph. D., Teachers College, Columbia University — the whole 
forming a practical teaching plan of inestimable educational value. Moreover, the fact that the attention of every member of the class 
can be focused upon the same thing at the same time is of the greatest importance in the modern schoolroom when so much instruction 
mu-st be given in classes. 

Write today for literature. “The UNDERWOOD SYSTEM” of STEREOGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES is especially adaptable 
for use in Educational Institutions for the Deaf who find them most helpful in their work. 

ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


33 Years of Recognized Supremacy 

Dept. S. W. 


4I7|Fifth Avenue 


A Whole Lot of Joy for the Pupil 


THE SCHOOL PRINTSHOP j 

By Katharine M, StilTvell, of the School of | 
Education, UnEersity of Chicago | 

A fascinating book. For grade and high | 
schools, it deals in simple and graphic style j 
V ith printing as needed in class work -type- { 
setting, English, proofreading, the art of | 
printing, how to make illustrations. i 


GARDEN CROPS 


Production and Preservation 


New books and maps along the latest and most help- 
ful lines. Brisk, up-to-the-minute, dealing with the home, 
industry, and the world outlook. 


By Lester S. Ivins, Regional Director of 
Central States U. S. Bureau of Education 

A book for the grades from garden site to 
canning. Pupils who study it will become 
producers and will also know how to pre- 

ill bene- 


PATRIOTISM 

THROUGH LITERATURE SERIES 

The Spirit of Democracy 

By Lyman P. Pozoell, LL. D. and Gertrude IV. Powell, A. B. 

For grammar grades. Speeches by Woodrow Wilson, 
Lloyd George. Roosevelt. Joffre, Viviani, the great spokes- 
men of the times, together with the best poems brought 
forth by the war. 

Illustrated with half-tone portraits. Price, 8o cents 


serve what they produce. They w 
fit themselves, the familj'-, the nation. 

Profusely illustrated with half tones, 
Price, $i . oo 


Carefully illustrated to show stages of 
work and samples of pupils’ output. 


HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 

LESSONS IN COOKERY 


The World and Democracy 

By Lyman P. Powell and Charles Madison Curry 
For high schools. Speeches by Allied leaders, letters 
from fighting men, stories, sketches, that give an insight 
into democracy, its principles, ideals and fighting spirit. 
Illustrated with twelve related maps. Price, $i . 35 


THE GOODE MAPS 


Food Economy 


By J. Paul Goode, of the University of 
Chicago 

Says L. H. \\ ood. Professor of Geography, 
Western State Norma! School. Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: “The teachers of the Training 
School say, ‘The Goode Maps just talk.’ 
They give -America the right to rank with 
Europe in the art of cartography.” 

Wall maps — printed in colors 
Size 46 X 66 X 66 X 46 


By Frances Elisabeth Ste-uvrt of the Tuley 
High School, Chicago 


America and the League of Nations 
By Lyman P. Powell and Frederic B. Hodgins 
The address of the President to Congress on the eve of 
his departure for Europe, his addresses made abroad, with 
introductory chapter on why the President went to Europe,, 
Illustrated with 32 full page pictures showing the Presi- 
dent’s progress through Europe. Price $1.00 

RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Chicago New York 


A two year course for high schools that 
not only makes for wholesome and well 
balanced meals and a better conduct of the 
home, but it also cuts the “high” out of the 
high cost of living. 

Illustrated. Bound also in loose leaf 
form. Price, $1.25 
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Stories 
of the 
Rockies 

One 

Morning in 

May 

1 1 

“Bob White” 


OW home-like — how inviting our 
cabin seemed that bright afternoon 
in May! 

The great pine that stands near 
like a guardian angel, seemed to 
stretch its mighty lioughs, like great arms, to wel- 
come us. And the foothills and the prairies were 
covered with flowers. Right at our very door, a 
bunch of pale blue anaemones were peeping from 
a bunch of half decayed leaves, which had protect- 
ed them during the cold winter months. 

The magpies and the bluejays and the chick- 
adees flitting thru the bushes seemed to welcome 
our intrusion, for I felt that many of our feathered 
friends had wondered at our long absence, for it 
was their habit to gather in front of the door and 
wait for the crumbs that were thrown to them. 

We had come to the cabin on a peaceful 
mission this time. Our traps had been taken up 
almost two months ago, and we had left them 
there until we should return to give our home 
its annual cleaning. 

Now, I am a wanderer in this great world of 
ours, and it seems as tho’ this lone cabin in the 
foothills of the Rockies appeals to me stronger 



“The Woodland Nursery” 


than any place that I have ever visited. At times 
it is lonesome, but I have become accustomed to 
such a life, and the more I experience it, the more 
I like it. But it should be remembered that my 
faithful Indian friend, Bert, is with me at all 
times; without him or anyone else, it would 
become intolerable. A man craves human com- 
panionship, without it, life in the mountains would 
be impossible for any length of time. 

The cabin was as we had left it. Still, things 
seemed changed, for when wx left it was March, 
and the mountains and the prairies seemed to 
have lost their enchantment, for it was that period 
when Winter seems to linger in the lapse of 


Spring. But now, everything had awakened — 
Spring had come! And of all the seasons of the 
year it is then that the surroundings of the cabin 
are the most beautiful. 

We were in the midst of assorting our traps 
when Bert's attention was attracted by the howl- 
ing of “Grizzly,” who vias down by the ruins of 
an old prospector’s cabin, a short distance from 
ours. We hurried to the place and found that the 
dog was greatly excited, running around in all 
directions, but unable to find any trail that he 
could follow. I entered the ruins, a jumble of 
large pine logs which had fallen together in a 
promiscuous manner, hoping that I could find the 
cause of “Grizzly’s” strange actions, and, sure 
enough, in the farthest corner, there was a bed of 
leaves which had been packed down as tho’ a dog 
or some other animal was in the habit of visiting 
quite frequently. It was an ideal place for a 
porcupine or a lynx, but for a bear to make its 
home so near our cabin seemed impossible. On 
closer e.xamination I found several coarse 
brownish-black hail's adhering to the logs which 
I showed to Bert. 

“B'ar, shure enuf, for I see him tracks down by 
brook. I see trail in grass ’roun here, but can’t 
mak’ ’em out, but I go down by brook an’ fin’ 
’em. If b’ar ’roun here, we got look out, for we 
got no gun, ’an if dog get after ’im, she get kill. 
Best thing we do is let b’ar ’lone. No good eat 
now, anyhow, an’ fur poor.” 

While he was telling me this, “Grizzly” re- 
turned, and I noticed that Bert drew a long piece 
of buckskin thong from his hunting coat, which 
he attached to the dog’s collar. As long as there 
was a bear in our vicinity she was liable to cause 
trouble; in fact, there was the possibility of her 
bringing the animal right into the cabin if it 
should start in pursuit of her. And that was the 
last thing we desired to happen, for we were 
practically unarmed. To be on the safe side she 
was tied in the cabin until we w'ere ready to 
return to the city. 

We sat outside the cabin the greater part of the 
evening, and several times Bert told me that he 
heard something passing through the bushes 
along the stream, but was not sure whether it was 
a bear or some other animal. It was late when wx 
retired, and I was somewhat surprised when, in- 
stead, of leaving the door open, Bert closed it, 
locking it from the inside. 

I knew he did this in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of having a visit from some nocturnal 
prowler. We knew there was a bear in our 
vicinity, and of all animals that I know of, the 
bear is the most inquisitive. It isn’t unusual for 
them to walk right into your cabin during 
absence, wrecking it in their search for hidden 
sweets, like honey or sugar. 

Besides, they are the most comical animals I 
ever saw, and I have met many of them — not the 
kind that you see behind iron bars in your city 
parks, either — but the real, the untamed that roam 
the fastness of the mountains. 

I have sat for hours watching a mother and her 
cubs. \ w'hole cage of monkeys cannot equal 
their antics. And the affection of the mother for 
her cubs is almost human. A pair of cubs are as 
playful as kittens, while their awkwardness makes 
them a dozen times more comical. 

There must have been several bears in the 
vicinity of our cabin, for, instead of seeing a 
mother and her cubs, I came face to face with two 
half grown cubs, but the mother may have been 
absent at the time of our meeting. 

I had gone down to the brook that runs thru 
the meadow near our cabin, after a drink, when 
glancing upstream, imagine my surprise at seeing 
them a hundred yards above me. We discovered 
each other at the same instant, but instead of 
being frightened and scampering aw'ay, as is 
their usual way of doing, they seemed to com- 
pletely ignore my presence. 1 was not in the least 
uneasy, for my motto is that of the old back 


woodsmen, “Don’t trouble trouble ’till trouble- 
troubles you.” In other words, a bear will never 
attack a man unless severely wounded, or in 
defense of her young. 

I sat there for almost an hour watching them. 
They would rear up on their hind legs and cuff 
each other soundly, striking and warding each 
other’s blows like trained boxers. Then they 
would lock arms and struggle desperately until 
one of them was throwm, the conquerer prancing 
around his fallen partner until he arose to his feet 
w'hen the struggle would be resumed. 

After taking a long-distance shot at them with 
my kodak, I put my hands to my mouth, making 
several sharp barks like a dog, which caused 
them to disappear in the scrub oak in an instant. 

Bert and I had bear steak that fall, but whether 
it was one of the two cubs that I met that 
morning is hard to tell. 


!i 

Cbe Britisb Deaf times 

1 1 An illustrated monthly magazine — newspa- 
I ; per for the Deaf. Edited by 

Joseph Hep worth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

I Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
; paid) 6o cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen cop;-. 

CHe British Deaf times, 

;l 25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, Englacid 



|| NEW INTERNATIONAL 

I DICTIONARY contains a clear, 

I accurate, final answer. It is an 

i indispensable self-help to success. 

Huni-eds of thousands of people 
j in all walks of life use, profit from, 

and enjoy this vast fund cf information. 

Are You Equipped to Win ? 

The only dictionary with the new di- 
vided page, characterized Stroke of 
Genius.'* Type matter is equivalent 
to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia* 

I I RE6ULAR and INDfA-PAPER editions. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages, Ulustra- 
tions, etc. FREE, a set of poc’ket maps 
if vou mention this naoer. 
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Lippincott’s Home Manuals 


Edited by BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Ph.D. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

HOUSEWIFERY 

By LYDIA RAY BALDERSTON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
353 pages — 175 illustrations — $2.00 Net 
This manual of practical housekeeping shows how to minimize 
tasks in the home, saving time, money, and energy. It is designed 
not only as a basic text for school and college, but also for the indi- 
vidual home woman. All those problems which perplex the housewife 
as to the best and most economical way of handling them are cover- 
ed — heating, lighting, labor-saving appliances, supplies, furnishings, 
etc., etc. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

By C. W. TABER 

Author Taber’s Dietetic Charts, Chart of the Digestive System, 

Taber’s Medical Dictionaries, etc. 

438 pages — profusely illustrated — $2.00 Net 
This is a basic text in home economics courses, and covers all 
details of Home Management, Apportionment of Income, Insurance, 
Renting, Owning, Savings, Labor Saving Devices, Food Values as 
Related to Cost, Legal Relations, etc., etc. It contains many charts 
and tables presenting in a graphic way. details covering the whole 
range of this complex business. A guide to finding and stopping 
leakages in the family purse through efficiency in financing the 
industry of the home. 

HOME AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE 

By JEAN BROADHURST. Ph.D. 

Asst. Prof. Biology, Teachers College, Columbia University 
428 pages — 1 18 illustrations — $2.00 Net 
New York Tribune; — 

“This latest volume of Lippincott’s Home Manual Series is of 
exceptional interest and practical value. It is described as a text book 
of personal and public health, and it answers that description admir- 


ably, and more. It is nothing less than a cyclopaedia of hygiene, 
written in a simple style which makes it understandable and interesting 
to the most inexpert layman, and yet so scholarly and authoritative as 
to conirnand the respect of the scientific physician or sanitarian. For 
school, for family, for professional library or for civic organization it 
is to be commended in the heartiest and most unhesitating terms.” 

CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 

By LAURA 1. BALDT, B.S. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
454 pages, 7 colored plates, 262 illustrations in text — $2.00 Net 
This is a standard text book for classes in Sewing. It describes 
every phase of the complex problem of clothing from the planning of 
the garment or outfit, thru all the stages of choosing styles, colors, 
fabrics, patterns, cutting out, basting, fitting, stitching, trimming and 
finishing, to the very last bit of work. Every type of garment, under- 
wear and outerwear, shirtwaists, middy blouses, tailored waists and 
shirts, silk dresses, guimpes, trimmings and decoration of all kinds. 
The making and use of patterns: every kind of stitch, seam and 
finish — these are all given in text and illustrations. A remarkably 
complete work. 

SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRESERVING 

By OLA POWELL 

U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Asst, in Home Demonstration Work in 
States Relations Service. New Edition Revised and Enlarged 
371 pages — 164 illustrations and 5 colored plates — $2.00 Net 
All the known methods of successful canning and preserving are 
described in this complete and helpful book. There is a right way to 
perform each known method. Miss Powell thru her work has learned 
how to impart this knowledge so that every one may perform the 
work successfully. The making of apparatus at home is described. 
How to conduct Canning Clubs and fair exhibits. Not only the 
preserving and canning of fresh fruits, jellies, sauces, soups and 
vegetables are dealt with but also how to dry, smoke, corn and 
preserve meats. How to make all sorts of meat products, scrapple, 
lard, sausages, and recipes for all of these products. 

IVrtie for Descriptive Circulars aud Prices 


J. B. LIPPINGOTT COMPANY 

Chicago Boston PHILADELPHIA Montreal London 
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Rhythmic Penmanship 

Accelerates Thought Processes 


There is one mode of expression in which those 
who have not been endowed with speech and 
hearing- may excel; that is, RAPID, EASY, 
RHYTHMIC, PLAIN-AS-PRINT, PALMER 
METHOD MUSCULAR MOVEMENT PEN- 
MANSHIP. 

You will love it if you learn it thoroughly. 'Phe 
self-teaching Palmer Method of Business Writing 
contains the author’s instructions to a penmanship 
class during a term of six months. These instruc- 
tions were taken verbatim by a stenographer. 

Thousands have learned to write well with no other 
teacher than this RED-COVERED PALMER 
METHOD MANUAL. 

Nothing hampers more, the easy flow of thought in 
written composition than the cramped, contorted 


position, rigid muscles, and the pen-digging process 
of finger movement. 

Nothing helps more the easy, unhampered flow of 
thought than the rhythmic muscular movement 
that is the possession of all who study closely and 
follow e.xactly in practice, the easily understood 
ct>nversational instructions found in the Palmer 
Method of Business Writing. 

Free courses for teachers whose pupils have been 
provided with individual copies of the Palmer 
Method manual. 


High School Edition, postpaid S.25 

Elementary School Edition, postpaid S.25 

Primary Writing Lessons for First & Second 
Grades with the accompanying Teacher’s 

Euide ' $.40 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 


I THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

I 30 Irving Place 623 S. W abash Avenue W idener Building 

j NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

i 120 Boylston Street 508 Pittcock Building 

I BOSTON, MASS. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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j THE JERSEY CORNER | 


Conducted by Miles Sweeney 


S usual. Mr. Alexander L. Pach has 
made an extraordinarily good pic- 
ture. How can he do otherwise? 
His word-picture of Mr. Sweeney as 
a "dead” man should find favor in 
all connoisseurs. One is tempted to 
exclaim, “How true to death!” Look at that pic- 
ture in the April number of the Silent Worker 
and you will likely conclude that to all appear- 
ances the author of the Jersey Corner is not alone 
dead hut ready for burial — who knows it might 
be simply another case of premature burial? 

As a photographer, Mr. Pach is almost without 
blemish; I have now to do with him as a critic. 
Mr. Pach lays two charges at my door — that of 
vulgarity and that of being a rustic. In proof of 
the former, he quotes a passage from the Febru- 
ary Jersey Corner in which he makes especial 
objection to the words “alderman’s belly;” and 
in proof of the latter, he points out that I have 
misunderstood the Temple of Fame idea, taking 
it literally instead of figuratively. Then he winds 
up the general accusation with two anecdotes of 
what he considers analogous cases: first anecdote, 
that of a lady who criticized the latest dress 
styles in a fashionable Broadway shop, whereupon 
the saleslady replied that the fault lies in the 
critic, not in the goods; second anecdote, that of 
a young restaurant waitress w'ho gave every ap- 
pearance of being ultra-intelligent, until a note 
from her dispelled the impression. I shall pursue 
my critic in detail. 

Mr. Pach begins with an oracular proclamation 
— rather bad taste. He states that “it must be a 
strongly intrenched fact that Mr. Sweeney is dead 
against Oralism.” Opinion elevated to the dignity 
of Fact. When Frederick the Great pronounced 
Voltaire “dead” after that memorable quarrel in 
which the illustrious guest left the Prussian court 
forever, he had much better reasons; for Voltaire 
was at that time an old man of sixty. But the 
old man fooled them all. From that time forth 
till his death at eighty-four, Voltaire’s literary 
fame enjoyed its zenith. 

Next, Mr. Pach states that so far from object- 
ing to my position, it is only the language I use 
against Oralism that is the cause of complaint; 
and he adds that such language is going to make 
converts to Oralism; that it is vulgar; that it does 
injury to the Combined side, and then — he calls 
upon God “to save us from such friends as Mr. 
Sweeney.” Question; Is Mr. Pach a Puritan? 

So after all it is my style that Mr. Pach com- 
plains of. The answer of the saleslady in one of 
his anecdotes is here to the point. My style is 
rather tame compared with the best polemical 
writings; and compared with the utterances of 
Billy Sunday it is almost— dead. By the way, 
Billy w’as here in .Trenton on April ig last in the 
interest of the Victory loan campaign. Among 
other things he said: “Let the black-hearted, deg- 
enerate gang (meaning the Bolsheviks) take their 
carcasses back overseas, with a chorus at the foot 
of the Statue of Liberty to sing, ‘Praise God From 
Whom All Blessings Flow,’ as they sail out to 
sea,” and: “If you want to be a too per cent 
Bolshevist, don’t get your hair cut.” These two 
examples are by no means the most shocking and 
the most absurd; but they will suffice as a basis 
for the following little criticism on the man; 

Billy Sunday is a revivalist pure and simple. 
He does not address the intellect, simply because 
most people can be influenced only through the 
feelings. Hence his constant use of language that 
is absurd from a logical standpoint. For in- 
stance, if it is true that all long-haired persons 
are Bolshevists; then, since Elbert Hubbard, 
“Buffalo Bill,” Mark Twain and Paderewski fall 



the eyes of 


under the minor premise, the conclusion is, that 
these gentlemen too are Bolshevists. But with 
Billy the important thing is to get men to do 
something good, to go to church, for example, or 
to buy Victory bonds. To him language is only 
a means; he therefore does not hesitate to employ 
low ribaldry in order to accomplish his end, and 
so beautifully does he succeed that all else is for- 
given. 

I refrain from criticizing Mr. Pach’s style. It 
is an easy matter to pick flaws when one’s mind 
is in “microscopic” frame. Even the best waiters, 
like the fairest skin, are “doomed.” Besides, I 
have no ambition to widen the breach of friend- 
ship; on the contrary I try my best to enhance 
good fellow'ship. It should be remembered that 
dissension within the ranks of us deaf will do more 
towards weakening our cause than all the pungent 
remarks in existence. Mr. Pach may gain a hint 
from the French and the English, who were in- 
veterate enemies, until the war united them against 
the common one. It is something curious that 
one should turn aside and attack his friend and 
ally. Good heavens! is this the spirit we deaf are 
going to maintain? 

The phrase, “alderman’s belly” was meant as a 
figure of speech. But Mr. Pach, just as he charges 
me in the Temple of Fame case, takes it literally. 
Now, substitute the dry and ugly word “exploita- 
tion,” and away go wit, humor and pungency. 
Does Mr. Pach want — hay? Alas! but I can only 
furnish Jersey Corn — . As to complying with his 
advice that I go back to chronicling the deeds of 
children, isn’t it too bad that as far as the present 
policy of the Silent Worker is concerned this 
matter is— dead. 

Now for the Temple of Fame. Mr. Pach states 
that “ no one (except Mr. Sw'eeney) thought of 
a Temple of Fame in a literal sense.” Fiddle- 
sticks! My item on that subject was written after 
perusing the Schetnan article in the January issue 
of this magazine. It has no concern with the ori- 
ginal. Read Mr. Schetnan’s article and you will, 
nay you must, agree with me that he used that 
term in its literal sense. He says for instance, 
“And what would not such a Hall (meaning the 
Hall of Fame) fit in for much more than to show- 
off the old Boys to the future generations? It 
w-ould serve us as a central point; to issue our ma- 
gazine from; to send out our propagandas from; 
to kick at oralism.” etc. I leave Mr. Pach to 
exercise his ingenuity in proving that there is still 
no one but Mr. Sweeney who takes the Hall of 
Fame idea in its literal sense; on this point I give 
him the utmost latitude. But is Mr. Pach aw-are 
that there is a Hall of Fame in New York City? 
The following description is from the world Al- 
manac ; 

“March 5, igoo, the Council of New- York 
University accepted a gift of $100,000, afterward 
increased to $250,000, from a donor whose name 
was withheld, for the erection and completion on 
University Heights. New York City, of a building 
to be called “The Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans.” A structure was built in the form of a 
terrace with superimposed colonnade connecting 
the University Halt of Philosophy with the Hall 
of Languages. On the ground floor is a museum 
200 feet long by 40 feet wide, consisting of a 
corridor and six halls to contain mementos of the 
names that are inscribed above. The colonnade 
over this is 600 feet long with provision for 150 
panels, each about 2 feet by 6 feet, each to bear 
the name of a famous American. 

■“Only persons who shall have been dead ten or 
more years are eligible to be chosen. Fifteen 
classes of citizens were recommended for conside- 
ration, to wit; authors and editors, business men, 
educators, inventors, missionaries and explorers, 
philanthropists and reformers, preachers and the- 
ologians, scientists, engineers and architects, 
lawyers and judges, musicians, painters and sculp- 
tors, physicians and surgeons, rulers and states- 
men, soldiers and sailors, distinguished men and 
women outside the above classes. Fifty names 
were to be inscribed on the tablets at the begin- 
ning, and five additional names every year there- 
after. until the year 2000, when the 150 inscriptions 
will be completed. In case of failure to fill all 
the panels allotted, the vacancies are to be filled 
in a following year.” 


The rest is too long and perhaps too tedious 
to quote. 

It does not matter to me whether the Hall of 
Fame idea is taken in its literal or its figurative 
sense, it is all the same — vanity. Besides, it 
diverts us from more useful ends. For instance, 
the N. A. D. But I must prove that I am not 
alone in the opinion that the thirst for fame is 
vanity. Why, it is the opinion of the best minds 
of all ages. Bacon says that “fame is a river 
that bears up things light and swollen, and 
drowns things weighty and solid.” Burns calls 
it “a restless idle dream;” Carlyle, “a gaudy em- 
blazonry, not good for much;” Diogenes, “the 
empty noise of madmen;” and Seneca says that 
it is to be despised. I shall not quote Virgil, 
Dante, Milton and Pope, nor Marcus Aurelius, 
nor Pascal. But listen to Huxley the scientist; 
“No man who is endowed with a fair share of 
common sense, and not more than a fair share of 
vanity, will identify either contemporary or post- 
humous fame with the highest good.” And best 
of all, listen to Schopenhauer; 

“Fame is ijot a certain symptom of merit; be- 
cause you can have the one without the other. 
As a general rule, the longer a man’s fame is 
likely to last, the later it will be in coming; for all 
excellent products require time for their develop- 
ment. The fame which lasts to posterity is like 
an oak, of very slow growth; and that which end- 
ures for a little while, like plants which spring 
up in a year and then die; while false fame is like 
a fungus, shooting up in a night and perishing as 
soon. And why? For this reason: the more a 
man belongs to posterity, in other words to 
humanity, in general, the more of an alien he is 
to his contemporaries; since his work is_ not 
meant for them as such, but only for them in so 
far as they form part of mankind at large; there 
is none of that familiar local color about his pro- 
ductions which would appeal to them; and so 
w^hat he does fails of recognition because it is 
strange. People are more likely to appreciate 
the man who serves the circumstances of his own 
brief hour, or the temper of the moment — belong- 
ing to it, and living and dying with it.” 

It has always been my endeavor to steer clear 
of all personalities. Nothing is more conductive 
to strained relations. This propensity among 
the deaf to pay their fellows left handed com- 
pliments is greatly to be deplored, and I sincerely 
hope they will outgrow the habit. Let us say 
once for all that Mr. Pach is a clever fellow, and 
so is Mr. Sweeney — apologies! What then is the 
use of trying to prove the other fellow a block- 
head? So let’s put an end to the farce, and hence- 
forth give attention to more important matters. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Iowa Association for the Advancement of 
the Deaf will hold its regular and Fourteenth Tri- 
ennial Convention at Fort Dodge, Iowa, August 
20-21-22-23, igig. 

The regular meetings will be held the first three 
days and adjourn the 3rd day — the fourth day 
being dedicated to festivities. 

Speakers of prominence, representing every 
phase of Deaf welfare, -will be on the Program. 

Arrangements for entertainment will be given 
special attention, some of the features being the 
banquet, the grand ball and the picnic, with prizes 
for various contests. 

Headquarters will be at the WahKonsa Hotel. 
For reservations and information write Fred E. 
Ward, Chairman of Local Committee, No. 12 
South gth Street, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

A good time is assured for all present. 

MATT McCOOK, President, 

Riceville, Iowa. 

HUGH S. COURTER, Secy 
Y. M. C. A. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


GEO. G. TILYOU’S 

New Steeplechase Park 

Monumtnt to Innocent Pleasure 
Coney Island, N. Y., Atlantic City, N. J- 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HILL-STANDARD COMPANY 
91 Fun-Ful Ave. Anderson, Indiana 


Slides^ Swings, 
Ocean Waves, 
See-Saws, 
Giant Strides 
I Outdoor Gymnasia, 
etc. etc. 


Play i 


is an essential in 
the education of 
all youth. 

It is especially 
desirable for the 
“Silent Workers” 


We have “Ev- 
erything for the 
Playground. ” 

Wholesale prices 
on 

A thletic Goods. 

Write, for free 
catalog today. 


Foot Balls, 
Base Balls, 
Volley Balls, 
Playground Balls, 
Athletic Clothing, 
etc. etc. 


■ 


Montessori Apparatus for Children 

Th e gratest contribution to the education of little children in years. 

Thousands of parents are using it successfully in their homes. It tends 
to develop correct habits of thought and action in the child; develops 
self-control; strengthens the senses, and withal the child is happy as he 
works out the problems. 

Are you interested in the best and most modern Educational equipment 
for your children? Write today for our free illustrated booklet describing 
this fascinating material. 


103 West 14th Street 


THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc. 
Department S. 


New York City 
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Politico - Relief 
Maps 



The Politico-Relief Maps are actually raised maps. 
They show the elevations and depressions in the 
earth's surface. Pupils can see at a glance the 
various mountain systems, valleys, basins, watersheds, 
. deserts, etc. t- 

i This scries includes maps of United States, ivurope, 
" Asia, Africa, North America, South America, World, 
Canada, California, and Palestine. If interested, fill 
in coupon and mail. 

(S W-519) 

DKNOYER-OEPPERT CO. . , 

School Map Publishers. Makers of Anatomical 
Models. 

460 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 

Please send me descriptive booklet of Politico- Relief 
^ Maps, free. 


Bacon & Vincent Co. 

educational Publishers 
and School Supplies 

49 East Swan Street, 
Buffalo New York 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTIES 

Modern Arts Drawing Books 
Pitcher’s Graded Exercises in 
Arithmetic 

Regents Review Books in All 
Subjects 

Subscriptions to all Magazines 
General School Supplies 


A FRIEND OF THE SILENT WORKER HAS 
OFFERED A PRIZE OF A ROLLED GOLD PIN 
TO ANY LITTLE GIRL AND A FINE PEN- 
KNIFE TO ANY LITTLE BOY GETTING 
THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE PAPER. 
WE HAVE SEEN THE PRIZES AND THEY 
ARE REALLY WORTH WHILE. NOW,. LET 
US SEE WHO WILL GET THE FIRST ONE. 


Laugh and thf ivofld laughs icilh you 


Oi>e <iay says the I’hiiadelp'aa Public Ledger, a seedy 
looking individual in a railway carriage got into conversation 
with a fellow traveler. He had a good tale to tell. 

“Ah sir,” he said sadly, “I've seen changes. I was 
a doctor with a large practice, hut ihv.ii ; ® If’ 

my p.atients began to leave me and now I m just living 
from hand to mouth.” 

"What wa.s the slip' ’ was the matural quption. 

"Well, sir,” replied the otlicr, in hlhiig in a death 
certificate for a patient that had died, 1 absent-mindedly 
signed my own name in tlie space headed, cause of death . 

Teacher — Now, children, listen to this. Thomas CampWll, | 
the famous poet, once walked six miles to a printing omce 
to have a comma in one of his poems changed to a semicolon. 
Whv did he take all that trouble. 

Briglit Boy— Cause he dinn’t have no telephone. 

Uad; “What doe.s this 6(1 on your report mean?” 

Son; “Well, I — 1 why, that is the temperature of the 
room !" 

Prof.: fool can ask questions that a wise man cant 

answer.” ,, i i »» 

Pupil: “That s why we all Hunk. 

George; "What are you going to get >-oiir girl for 

Christrnas? She hinted that she wanted something for her 

”*Tom: "Well, I guess I’ll get her a piece of Ivory soap.” 

Mrs. Preacher has this story to tel! of her little daughter 
Emma Lee : Emma was sent to a drug store one day to 
get some iodine for her sister who had tonsilitis. ''h'ti she 
Irrived at said drug store she had forgotten what she was 
■ sent for. Aft#r several minutes thinking she said. Give 
I me ten cents worth of tonsilitis.” 

I 

I TWO-EDGED PUNISHMENT 

An English newspaper says that a schoolmaster was in the 
habit of punishing scholars who came late to school in the 
morning by keeping them in the afternoon. One who was 
five minutes late was kept in ten minutes and so in Ptopor^ 
tion One morning it chanced that the schoolmaster was an 
hour half late, and a smart hoy among his pupils was not 
slow to remind him of the fact. “I’m very «)rry for being 
late, boys,” said the schoolmaster, with a fsinkle in his 
eyes, “and as I punish you, it’s only fair that you in turn 
should punish me, so you will all stay and keep me m for an 
hour this afternoon.” 

Some publishers have a vivid imagination. In writing oi 
a cyclone one of them said: “ft turned a well inside out, J 
cellar upside down, moved a township hne, blew a mort- 
gage off a farm, blew the staves out of a bprel aod mtt 
nothing but the bunghole, changed the day r f tne week blew 
the cracks out of a fence and knocked the wind out of a 

politican.”- -Selected. 

“Now that weVe in France, Jimmy, we ought to t?lk 
French all the time.” 

“Oui.” 

“What the deuce did you say? 

Editor (to office boy): “How is our stock of fuel, 

"^'office boy : “Very low, sir. There are only six poems, 
one serial story, and a few paragraphs left.” 

“Let me print a kiss upon your lips” 

She noddei! her sweet permission. 

We started to press and I rather guess 
\Ve printed a full edition. 

“But one edition is not enough.” 

She said with a charming pout. 

So again in the press the forms were placed 
And we go several extras out. 

— Selected. 

TOO BAD SHE HADN'T MORE SONS. 

Two men riding in a street car were talking about the w’ar. 
"Well, how much longer do you think this thing will last? 
asked one of the men of his friend. “Pretty hard to tell, 
was the answer. “But as for me it can go right on for years. 
I’m making big money out of it all right.” -Vnd he looked 
it ' 

A well dressed middle-aged woman sat next to thc_inan 
who had just spoken and; as he finished, she took off her 
gloves, stood up and hit the m’*'' s 'S ’'low across his 

face. “That is for my boy in France,” she said : and before 
he could recover she hit him another one, and added : “And 
that is for my other boy who is about to sail.” 

Then .she sat down, while the red faced man looked about 
at a carful of people whose approving glances of the 
woman’s act led him to fee! that he had better leave the car. 
— l-adies’ Home Journal. 

ABOUT THE ONLY EXCEPTION 
“I wish I could get into some business where you don’t 
have to begin at the bottom.” 

“Try well digging.' 

accepts HIS ADVICE 

Sufferer — “I have a terrible toothache and want something 
to cure it." , ... . . , 

Friend— "Now you don't need any medicine. 1 had a 
toothache yesterday, and 1 went home and my loving wife 
kissed me and so consoled me that the pain soo.n passed 
away. Why don't you trv the trick?” „ 

Sufferer — “I think I will. Is your wife home now?" — Ex. 

A very smart young man was airing his views on religion 
in a public car. He did not believe in heaven or in hell, 
in fact, anything which he had not seen. 

A peaceful old Quaker, who had been quietly taking in 
the conversation at this point spoke up : 

"I take it then,” he inquired, "that thou dost not believe 
in anything which thou has not seen !” 

“Yap,” replied the smart young man. Young man,’ 
lanswered the Quaker. “Hast thou ever seen thy brains! 
Art thou sure thou hast any !” 

A young Chicago hank clerk, named Cro.ss filling out his 
"questionaire, wrote, in answer to' the query as -to w-hether 
he had any children, “one expected.” Instead of one, two 
arrived, both red headed like the father. One was named 
Red Cross and the other Chris Cross. 


National Association of the 
Deaf 

Organised i 88 o Incorporated 1900 
An Organization por the Welfare 
OF ALL THE Deaf 

Objects 

To educate the public as to the Deaf; 

To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 

To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus fo: ihe Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor ; ... 

To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers ; 

To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 

To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for deaf children; 

To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all; 

To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil, — hearing 
persons posing as Deaf-Mutes; 

To raise an endowment fund, — the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association; 

To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L’Epee, — the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 

Regular Members : Deaf Citizens of the 
United States ; 

Associate Members: Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 

Fees and Dues 

Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 

Official Organ: THE NAD 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf alon^ educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 

Life memberships, donations and bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 

Officers 

James H. Cloud. President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, 

St. Louis, Mo, 

James W. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Berkeley, California. 

Cloa G. Lamson, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, 

Columbus, Ohio, 

Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Olathe, Kansas. 

John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 

Investment and Real Estate, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson, Board Member. 

Architect, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Trustees Endowment Fund 
Willis Hubbard, Treasurer, Flint, Michigan. 
Olof Hanson, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Edwin W- Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 

Sta^e Organizer For New Jersey 
Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and life memberships may be made 
GEORGE S. PORTER, 

School for the Deaf. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Join the N. A. D. Do it now. 
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Normal Training Course for Teachers of the Deaf 


Owing to the great demand for teachers of the deaf who have had thorough pedagogical training together with practice 
in teaching, the State Normal School at Trenton, in co-operation with the New Jersey State School for the Deaf, has intro- 
duced a two-year course for the preparation of teachers of the deaf, as described below. 

In addition to the formal course outlined, lectures will be given by specialists in re-education of deafened soldiers and sailors, 
visual education as applied to the deaf, causes of deafness, school management as related to the deaf, the origin, use and abuse of 
signs, aural development, etc. 


Junior Year 

First Term — Twenty Weeks 

Psychology 3* Psycl 

Arithmetic 3 .'Vrith 

Biology 3 Biolo 

Drawing Draw 

English 3 Engli 

Library Methods i Musii 

Music 2 Penir 

Peninanship i Phys) 

Physical Education 2 Lip-F 

Observation and Practice 6 

Preparatory Education of the' Deaf 2 Speci 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf i Speec 


Second Term — Twenty Weeks 

Psychology 3 

■Arithmetic 3 

Biology ..3 

Drawing 

English 3 

Music 2 

Penmanship i 

Physical Education 

Lip-Reading i 

Observation and Practice 5 

Preparatory Education of the Deaf i 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf 2 

Speech 2 


Senior Year 


First Term — Twenty Weeks 

Educational Measurements 

Observation and Practice 8 

Reading and Spelling Methods 3 

School Management 3 

Manual Training 

Music 2 

Physical Education 2 

History of the Education of the Deaf i 

Language 2 

Lip-Reading i 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf i 

Speech i 


Second Term — Ten Weeks 

History of Education 3 

Principles of Education 3 

Cooking 4 

Industrial .Arts 4 

Physical Education 4 

Sewing 4 

Academic Education of the Deaf 2 

Observation and Practice i 

The subjects named above are studied for either the first or the 
last ten weeks of the term; the other ten are devoted to practice 
teaching. 


*The number following each title indicates the periods per week devoted to the subject. 

Catalogue, giving entrance requirements and a full description of the course, will be mailed to any address upon applica- 
tion to the principal J. J. SAVITZ. 
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I For Effective 1 

t VISUAL I 
! INSTRUCTION j 


I in Geography 

I and History 

i You will find the best available 
i material in 


“The JOHNSTON- j 
NYSTROM LINE" | 

of Maps, Globes, Charts, and | 
Atlases. I 

Here is a summary of our com- j 
prehen si ve line : | 

MAPS j 

Political I 

Physical [ 

Rainfall, etc. ! 

Slated Cloth outline I 

Wall Outline | 

Desk Outline i 

Historical Maps: | 

American ? 

European ! 

Ancient | 

English I 

Scriptural | 

State Maps j 

GLOBES i 

Stand I 

Suspension } 

Slated I 

Library | 

Celestial | 

Tellurians i 



THE HONEY BIRD. 

In Africa there is a wonderful bird called inhlava. 
It watches for passers by, and seeks to attract their 
attention by loud chirping. Then it flies on ahead, 
from bush to hush and tree to tree until it comes to 
a hollow tree in which a swarm of bees have made 
their home and there is honey. On a branch of this 
tree or near by it sits and waits for the tree to be 
cut down. The person who follows the birds and 
cuts the tree gets most of the honey of course, but 
there are always small bits of it left, and when he 
has gone the bird flies down and helps itself to what 
remains. Don't you think this bird is ver\' wise? 
The natives never kill it, because it helps them to 
find honey. 

A missionary went to Africa and the natives told 
him about this bird and he determined to find out 
for himself if it was true, so with a guide he went in- 
to the forest, and after going several miles, they 
found the bird, followed it and it led them to a tree 
where there was honey. 


WHY THE UNITED STATES IS THE RICH- 
EST NATION, 

There are twdee as manj^ cattle and swine in the 
United States as in any other country, with a total 
value of live stock products of more than $4, 000.000, 
000. 

The corn crop is ten times greater than that of 
any other country. 

The wheat crop is bigger than that of any rival. 

The cotton output is more than half the world's 
supplj'. 

The coal production of nearly half a billion tons is 
twice that of Britain, our competitor. 

The oil production of nearly 300,000,000 barrels is 
twice that of Russia, which ranks second. 

The output of iron and steel is tw'ice that of Ger- 
many, our nearest rival. 

We produce more copper than all of the remainder 
of the world put together. 

In manufactured goods last year, our output was 
more than $35,000,000,000. 

The wealth is more than $2,000 for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

The railroads mileage is more than double that of 
all Europe. 

The total wealth of Britain, Germany, and France 
amounts to $227,500,000,000. That of the United 
States aggregates $250,000,000,000. 


CHARTS 

Physiology and Anatomy 
Primary Reading 
Botanical 
Astronomical 

ATLASES 

Political and Commercial 
Historical 


I The coupon below will bring I 
I you detailed information about j 

I * any item in the above list. I 

Tell us what you want — send j 
the coupon to-day! I 

O S. AGENTS FOR W A A K .JOHNSTON 


»1A1S«*G1XMBJRS« CHARTS 
2M9*53 GAUMn A vb > • CHKAflO* 



THE DEAD SEA. 

The Dead sea is situated in the southeast part of 
Palestine, and is called by the Arabs Bahr Loot, or 
Sea of Lot. It is about 47 miles long, with an aver- 
age breadth of nine miles. Its depth varies consider- 
abh'. It is fed by the Jordan from the north, and 
by many other streams but has no apparent outlet, 
its superfluous water being supposed to be entirely 
carried off by the evaporation. The north shores of 
the sea are marked by the blackened trunks and 
branches of trees which are incrusted with salt as is 
everything that is exposed to the spray of this sea. 

On the southern shore is the remarkable mass of 
rock called Udsum ( Sidom). It is a narrow, rugged 
ridge of hill extending five miles northwest, and con- 
sisting of rock salt. To the north of Udsom, and at 
no great distance, is the supposed site of the ancient 
Sodom. 

On the borders of the Dead sea a curious plant 
grows which yields fruit called the “Apple of So- 
dom,’’ beautiful on the outside but bitter to the taste, 
and, when mature, filled with fiber and dust. 

The mean level of the Dead sea is 1,292 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean. The water contains 
from 24 to 26 per cent, of salts, of which 7 per cent, 
is comman salt. A salt-water fish put into the Dead 
sea perishes at once. Owing to its density due to 
salt the water of the sea is very buoyant. 


A WONDER CLOCK 

It is reported that in the office of a gentleman at 
Camp Hill, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, there is a piece 
of machinery that is operated entirely by electrical 
forces drawn from Mother Earth — a clock that never 
ceases to run. This clock, it appears, has been in 
continuous operatifHi since the year 1870, with the 
exception of a short period involved in its transfer 
to several different localities. In the '60s. the gentle- 
man's father conceived the idea of a perfect clock 
operating under the guidance of latent electrical 
forces in the earth. 

Time has .shown, it is contended, that the inventor 
has more nearly approached “perpetual motion” 
'.ban any other inventor on his time piece, which 


stands about si.x feet in height ; the 45 pound pen- 
dulum is the motor. It is suspended on an edged 
pivot of hardened steel and operated by an ordinary 
magnet, the wire of which runs into the ground the 
earth becoming the battery feeding the electro- 
magnet. The inventor confidently stated that his. 
clock would run for hundreds of years before any 
part would be renewed. 

In making the clock read}' for work it is necessary 
to dig a hole in the earth about three feet in diameter 
and six feet in depth. Metal plates are placed in 
the hole with sufficient coke to hold moisture, and 
the timepiece can be so set that it will not gain 
or lose two seconds in a year. — The Record. 

WALKING 

Of all the tonics the wide world ov'er, none is so- 
good, so sure to bring results and so invigorating as 
the exercise of walking. 

To walk, one must be in the out of doors and it is. 
in the out of dtxtrs that we find health. 

If you don't believe that this is true, join the pro- 
cession of men and women who walk. 

Do yon ever vvatch them as they go to atid from 
their work ? 

There is something about walking that does one 
good mentally, as well as physically. 

Sometime, when you are depressed — when the little 
world about you seems all topsy turvy and wrong 
and you can’t find your rose colored glasses — leave 
your tasks and get out of doors. 

Walk and walk — and walk. 

You'll find your vision clearing; you’ll find the 
problems looming less huge on your horizon ; you’ll 
find a certain hopefulness and buoyancy that you 
seemed to have lo.st. 

Walk all you can and as often as you can. Turn 
your steps from in-town streets to the faraway roads 
where there is only a blue of God’s perfect sky and 
the soft blending of colors all about you apd the 
fresh air to breathe with no noise except the occa- 
sional song of a bird or the singing of the wind 
through the tree tops. 

It is a tonic for one’s soul and mind as well as 
one's body. 


OVER THE TOP SEVEN TIMES 
“About nine o’clock one night we began to notice 
the officers making a careful inspection ; walking 
around with an air of expectancy as if something 
was going to happen. I did not know what that 
meant, but a veteran right next to me whispered, 
‘get ready, “bo,” we’re going over in the morning.'^ 
I am frank to admit that cold chills ran up and down 
my spine and I would have given anyfiiing to be 
back in the States. The man w'ho comes hack and 
says he is not frightened the first time he goes over 
the top is a liar, I don’t care who he is. But at that, 
the wait before the zero is the hardest of all. As I 
sat there in the cold, muddy trench, I thought of 
the times when I was a kid and had to go to the 
doctor to have a tooth pulled. I dreaded to go in 
the office but when he commenced work I didn’t 
mind. It was the same way that night. I hated like 
the dickens to wait but when zero hour, which was 
4:10 A.M., came I was as cool as the next, 

“I heard the bugle call faintly down the line and 
the artillery began to put up the barrage. Slowly it 
advanced across no man’s land, rising and advancing 
every two hundred yards with clock-like precision. 
Then we went over. As I scrambled over the para- 
pet with a silent prayer on my lips I wondered if I 
would ever see home again and whether the bullet 
would end it all at once or whether I would suffer 
for several hours. I am frank to admit, I had not 
the least hopes of coming out alive. But I did. That 
time, and all the succeeding times, I failed to- 
receive as much as a scratch though men were drop- 
ping all around me. It is a great experience to go- 
over the top and a man has never lived until he ex- 
periences the thrill of battle. I went over the top- 
seven times in eight days and I wanted more. After 
the first time I thought the bullet hadn’t been made 
for me yet and so was safe. — James P. Brimer son of 
Mrs. Brimer, housekeeper in Kentucky School for 
the Deaf. 


THE MULE 

Johnny had a little mule 

Its hoofs were hard as rock 
Ha used to hitch the donkey up 
a\nd drive him round the block 
One (lay the little mule he stopped 
2\ml would not move a shoe 
So Johnny took his whip and whacked him? 
just a tew. 

Now when the donkey felt the whip 
He moved himself. You bet! 

And Johnny — well he also moved, 

\Vc haven’t found him yet. 

—Selected; 


Purchaser: “Say, that lot you sold me is three feet under 
water.’* 

Salesman: “Ts it?** 

Purchaser: “Yes, and you know it is.*’ 

Salesman; “Well, it’s a good thing you told. me.. I can 
let you have a canoe at a bargain." • ■ 
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Each 


Graded Supplementary Readers 


200 Titles in Groups of 25 for each of the Eight Grades 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Used and approved bj' thousands of Schools where its great value in building 
■character and instilling high ideals in the minds of children has been absoluteU' 
established. 

LIMP CLOTH 
BINDING 


Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, says: 

“ It is an interesting psychological fact that our children carry these little book- 
lets around with them and read them constantly, when they are not interested in 
the same material published in ordinary book form. They are invaluable as an 
aid in acquiring English. I have found nothing to take their place and do not see 
how I could get along without them. ” 


These little books have from 32 to 
40 pages each. 

They are well printed on a good ' 
grade of hook paper and arc substan- 
tially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, 
comprehensive manner by authors of 
recognized standing and authority 
and embrace a great variety of sub- 
jects, including Fables and Myths, | 
Nature, Biography, History, Geogra- 
phy, Industries and Literature. 

Many of them abound in illustra- 
tions. 

LIBRARY BOXES FURNISHED 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST 
WHEN 25 OR MORE COPIES OF 

THE BOOKS ARE ORDERED. 

With all orders for 25 books or mul. 
tiples thereof, library boxes will be 
furnished without additional charge. 
These boxes are substantially made of 
heavy board wdth reinforced corners 
■and are covered with high grade book- 
binder's cloth. Being provided with 
closely fitting covers, they protect the 
books when not in use and keep them 
clean and sanitary. The boxes for 
50 and 100 books have hinged cover 
■and drop front; those for 25 books 
have slip-on covers. 

RECORD BOOKS 

I 

Each set of 25 or more books is ; 
accompanied by a record book (32 ■ 
pages with limp cloth covers) to be j 
used by the teacher in keeping a 
Tecord of the books as they are I 
assigned to the pupils. This will ' 
enable the teacher to tell at a glance j 
the number of books each one has 
read and to make suggestions for 
further reading which will be most 
helpful to the pupil. 

PRICE 


^5 Volumes Postpaid $ 2.50 

50 Volumes Postpaid $ 5.00 

100 Volumes Postpaid $10.00 

200 Volumes Postpaid $20.00 


COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 

FIRST GRADE GROUP FIFTH GRADE GROUP 


27C Eleven E'ables from Aesop 1C Little .Plant People — Part I 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 2C Little Plant People — Part II 

228C First Term Primer 3C Little Workers CAnimal Sto- 

300C Four Little Bushy Tails ries) 

262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 28C More Fables from Aesop 

269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at 104C Mother Goose Reader 
Play 140C Nursery Tales 

270C Four Little Cotton Tails in 32C Patriotic Stories 

Vacation 288C Primer from Fableland 

268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in 46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
Winter 230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 

29C Indian Myths Beginners 

290C Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 33C Stories from Andersen 
Reader 34C Stories from Grimm 

31C Kitty Mittens & Her Friends 30C Story of a Sunbeam 

245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


92C Animal Life in the Sea 81C Story of DeSoto 

^ I-^og of Flanders 217C Story of i'lorencc Nightingale 

243C Famous Artists — Ilf — Millet 182C Story of Joan of Arc 

265C Four Little Discoverers in 98C Story of Nathan Hale 

Panama ^ 218C Story of Peter Cooper 

16G Explorations of the Northwest 107C Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
186C Heroes from King Arthur son 

108C History in Verse (Sheridan's 93C Stor\’ of Silk 

Ride, Independence Bell, 61C Story of Siiibad the Sailor 

T 94C Story of Sugar 

Jackanapes 97C Story of the Norsemen 

.SC King of the Golden River 200C The Child of Urbino 
113C Little Daffydowndilly and 244C What Happened at the Zoo 
Other Stories and Other Stories 

*"to Bird Nooks — TI 96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
234C Poems Worth Knowing — IT and Cocoa) 


SECOND GRADE GROUP 

38C Adventures of a Brownie 48C Nature Mvths 

72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 206C Picture Study Stories for 

204C Boyhood of Lincoln Little Children 

64C Child Life in the Colonies — I 233C Poems Worth Knowing — I 
(New' Amsterdam) 50C Reynard the F'ox 

65 Child Life in the Colonies — 146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 

II (Pennsylvania) Stories 

66C Child Life in the Colonies — 54C Story of Columbus 

III (V^irginia) 7C Story of Longfellow' 

I52C Child’s Garden of Verses 67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 

37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 59C Storyof the Boston Tea Party 

135C Little People of the Hills 220C Story of the Christ Child 

(Dry Air and Dry Soil 43C Story of the Mayflower 

Plants) 21C Story of the Pilgrims 

36C Little Red Riding Hood 102C Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 

39C Little Wood Friends nes 

40C Wings and Stings 

THIRD GRADE GROUP 

133C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
hoard — Part 1. Story of ert, and some of Her 

Tea and the Teacup j Sisters 

137C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup-j 35C Goody Two Shoes 
board — Part II. Story of 47C (ireek Myths 
Sugar. Coffee and Salt 56C Indian Children Talcs 

138C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 203<r Little Plant People of the 
iMiard — Part III. Story of Waterways 

Rice. Currants and Honey 195C Night before Christmas and 
49C Buds. Stems and Fruits Other Christmas Selections 

60C Cliildren of the Northland 7lC Selections from Hiawatha 

62C Children of the South Lands — 51 C Story of F'lax 
I. (Florida, Cuba, Puerto 52C Story of (Wass 
Rico) 4C Story of Washington 

63C Children of the South Lands 41 C Story of Wool 

— II (Africa, Haw'aii, Phil- 68C Stories of the Revolution — 1 
ippincs> (Ethan Allen and the 

167C Famous Artists — I — Landseer (ireen Mountain Boys) 

and Bouheur 69C Stories of the Revolution — II 

44C Famous Early Americans (Around Philadelphia) 

(Smith, Standish. Penn) 70C Stones of the Revolution--!!! 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

fellow — (Village Black- 164C The Little Brown Baby and 
smith. Children’s Hour, Other Rallies 

and others) 

FOURTH GRADE GROUP 

201C Alice’s First Adventures in 127C (iray’s Elegy 

Wonderland '!72C Lahu the Little Lake Dweller 

202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 248C Makers of European History 
Wonderland 227C Our Animal Friends 

79C A Little New England Viking 77C Story of Cotton 
86C American Inventors — T (Whit- 82C Story of Daniel Boone 
ney and Fulton) 84C Story of David Crockett 

87C American Inventors — II 91 C Story of Eugene Field 

(Morse and Edison) 83C Story of Printing 

88C American Naval Heroes 17SC Story of Lexington and 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) Bunker Hill 

134C Conquests of Little Plant 76C Story of Wheat 

People ;179C Story of the Flag 

205C F^ves and No Eyes and TheilSlC Stories of the Stars 
Three Giants 173C Tara of the Tents 

207C F'amous Artists — II — Rey-il7lC Tolmi of the Treetops 

nolds and Murillo ■ lllC Water Babies (Abridged) 


SIXTH GRADE GROUP 

281C Builders of the World 116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 

73C Four Great Musicians Richard the Lion-Hearted, 

74C Four More Great Musicians The Black Prince) 

109C Gifts of the F'orcsts (Rubber, 163C Stories of Courage 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 299C Story of Iron 
114C Great European Cities — I 298C Story of Leather 
(London and Paris) 1(>6C Story of Mexico 

use Great European Cities — II 188C Story of Napoleon 

(Rome and Berlin) 212C Stories from Robin Hood 

168C Great European Cities — III I44C Story of Steam 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 28.(C Stories of Time 
stantinople) 185C Story of the First Crusade 

ll'C l^ater English Heroes (Crom- 21 1C The Golden Fleece 

well, Wellington, Glad- 25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
stone) 184C The Nurnherg Stove 

287C Life in Colonial Days lOC The Snow Image 

280C Making of the World 24C Three GoUlen Apples 

SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 

119C Bryant’s Thanatopsis. and llC Rip \ an Winkle 

Other Poems 15C Snowbound 

14(^ Fivangeline 189C Stories of Heroism 

160C Heroes of the Revolution 266C Story of Belgium 

222C Kingsley’s (ireek Heroes — 192C Story of Jean Valjcan 

Part 1. The Story of Pers- 284C Story of Little Nell 
eus 285C Story of Panama and the 

223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes — Clanal 

Part II. The Story of 286C Story of Slavery 
Theseus '224C Story of William Tell 

12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 120C Ten Selections from Long- 

209C Lewis and Clark Expedition fellow 

149C Man without a Country, The 225C Tennyson’s Poems — Selected 
260C Oliver Twist 247C The Chinese and Their Coun- 

235C Poems Worth Knowing — III try 

22C Rab and His Friends 296C Uncle Tom's Cabin 

246C What I saw in Japan 

EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 

27lC Animal Husbandry — Horses 128C Speeches of Lincoln — Selected 
and Cattle 297C Story of Ifavid Copperffeld 

272C Animal Husbandry* — Sheep 147C Story of King .\rthur, as told 
and Swine by Tenuy.*4on 

252C Battle of Waterloo 25 1C Story of Language 

150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 

tions from Adams and 241C Storv of the Iliad (Condens- 
jefferson Oration — Webster ed) 

13C Courtship of Miles Standish 23C The Deserted Village 
151C Gold Bug. The 20C The Great Stone Face, Rill 

238C Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses from the Town I^ump 

Part I ^ ^ 23 IC The Oregon Trail (Con- 

239C I^amb’s Adventures of Ulysses densed from Parkman) 

— Part II 258C The Pilgrim’s Progress 

216C Iamb’s Tales from Shakes- 279C True Story of the Man in the 
pcare Moon 

259C I.,ast of Mohicjiiis 19C Vision of Sir Launfal 

278C Mars and Its Mysteries 158C Washington’s F'arewell Ad- 

236C Poems Worth Knowing — IV dre-ss and Other Papers 

Note — These books will be supplied in units of twenty-five titles 
for each grade from the first to the eighth as listed above, or special 
assortments will be made up covering such grades as are to be provided 
for. Merely state the number of books desired and the grades which 
are to be applied. Purchasers, if they so prefer, can make their own 
selection of titles from the above list, designating by number the titles 
chosen. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, New York. 
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Stimulate Study With 

The Book of Knowledge 


In 4 Languages 


The Children's Encyclopedia 

10,000 Educational Pictures 


350 Color Plates 


Endorsed by Educators 


Miss Kate Fisk, Principal Penn- Mr. Edgar A. Pitkin, Principal Professor Daniel R. Hodgdon 
ylvania Oral bchool for The of the Cleveland School, Newark, of the New Jersey State Normal 
Deaf, Scranton, Pa., says School says 


“The Book of Knowledge has 
been in our school for three years 
and is still eagerly read by our 
pupils. 

“They consult it for information 
on all subjects, and it would be 
hard for them to believe that 
there is any subject on which The 
Book of Knowledge could not en- 
lighten them.” 


“Its range of information is so 
vast, its adaptability to various 
grades of pupils is so complete 
that no normal child can with- 
stand its fascination. Whether 
it be literature, fair3" tales, famous 
pictures, manual training problems 
or scientific questions that one 
wishes to know or to know about, 
the material is here. It is already 
in constant use.” 


“I cannot help writing this 
personal letter to express how 
well pleased and pleasantly dis- 
appointed I am over the Book of 
Knowledge. I started somewhat 
prejudiced to read it because of 
the arrangement, but the subject 
matter is so helpful to children 
and teachers, that I am very en- 
thusiastic over the book. It heads 
my list for adoption in this school 
and I have shown it to many 
superintendents.” 



For the First Time 

Never before has there been such a thing as a Children’s 
Kncyclopaedia. Because no one supposed it was possible 
to bring together the really important and essential know- 
ledge of the world, to state it so simply and clearly that a 
child could understand it, and to make it so interesting that 
a child would delight to read it. THE BOOK OF KNOW - 
LEDGE has done all these things and more. In 500,000 
homes and schools it has become a center of usefulness and 
delight. It supplements the work of the school, enlarges the 
life of the home, and interests and instructs every member of 
the family. It is the only w-ork for children which has been 
awarded medals for supreme educational value. Notice that 
the sub-title is The Children’s Encyclopaedia, and you will 
not be deceived by other similar titles of works which have 
small educational value. 


GIVE FULL HEED to what President Wilson “I would therefore urge that schools adjust 

themselves as wisely as possible to the new conditions to the end that no boy or girl shall have less oppor- 
tunity for education because of the war and that the Nation may be strengthened as it can only be through the 
right education of all its people. ” 

SATISFY YOUR DESIRE TO KNOW BY MAILING FREE COUPON TODAY 


FOR “THE VERDICT OF THE EDUCATORS” AND THE 
80-PAGE FREE BOOK CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING 
SUBJECTS: 

Chieftains of a Vanishing Race (Frontispiece in Three Colors); 
The Sun and His Family; The Earth and Moon in Space; How the 
Nail Grows on the Finger; How the Teeth Grow; The Nerves of 
Smell; The Marvel of Hearing; The Lords of the Wild Kingdom; 
A Concrete Ship in the Water; The Wonderful Birth of the Wheat; 
How We Dig Up Sunshine; Making the Desert Blossom; Canada 
the Wonderland; The Republics of South America; Why Do We 
Count in Tens; The Story of the Days; Joan of Arc Crowming the 
King; Two Spies of the Revolution; An Easy Way to Make a Tele- 
phone; How to Crochet a Shawl; Boy Scouts of America; Set 
of Simple Tricks; The Boy Carpenter’s Box of Tools; West Point 
and Annapolis, and others. 

THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
3 West 45th Street New York 


THE FREE COUPON 

THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th Street, New York. 

Please mail descriptive book, containing a little talk on 
the different departments in THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 
and explaining the use and meaning of the work for the mind 
of a child. 


Name 


*. 

A Paying Investment I 

Our children are going out to seek their fortunes in the ! 

most difficult age in the history of the world, they must | 

have all the equipment that it is possible for you to give | 

them. They must have a mind stored with valuable in- i 

formation, they must have a working knowledge of the | 

wonderful, commonplace things which surround us, and I 

about which so many of us really know so little. Most I 

important of all, they must know how to do their own think- [ 

ing. II THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE teaches the child | 

to observe, to think for himself, and helps him to find out I 

what particular niche in the world belongs to hirh. “Many = 

times the wise parent or teacher will be able to decide upon | 

the future of the boy or girl by the measure of his delight in x 

reading one or another of the Great Departments.” Give | 

your children the supreme educational advantage. 1 


Supplement to The Silent Worker 

"The foundation of every State is the education of its youth’' — Dionysius’’ 


Per copy, 5 cents 
per School year 75 ceois 


May, 1919 


Free with The Silent Worker 
51 .00 


School News 



How wc long for the June flowers. 


Another month and then sweet home. 

Mrs. Coene was among the visitors of the week. 

Mrs. Wood gave some taffy to the children. 

Winter certainly has lingered a long while in 
the lap of spring. 

A number of our teachers were among the first 
subscribers to the Victory Loan. 

Mary Yurcik was gladdened by a visit from her 
brother, one day last week. 

There are 1,478,000 American soldiers in Europe, 
awaiting a chance to come home. 

It looks as if we might have a very large num- 
ber of visitors on Decoration Day. 

.^ll1omobiles bring hundreds of soldiers daily 
from Camp Dix, b}- our school. 

There is always a large audience along the 
fence to witness the weekly drill. 

We know where there are two robin’s nests 
already. We guess the cats know too. 

.\nother exhibition of moving pictures is pro- 
mised by Mr. Newxomb this week or next. 

The presence of a number of organ-grinders in 
our streets assures us that the spring is near. 

Miss Forman went to Philadelphia last Friday. 
She had a very nice time. She saw many friends. 

It is certainly getting warmer every day, but I 
don’t believe it will last long. We may have 
more snow. 

Our base-ball team is fast rounding into shape, 
and it will soon be among the crack junior teams 
of the town. 

.■Xmong the blessings brought by April to .^nna 
Hicks was a big box of goodies that reached her 
on the 2Tst. 

Our annual examinations are under way and we 
arc quite anxious to know what our marks are 
going to be. 

Mr. Hunt had a bad accident yesterday, when 
the fingers on hi's right hand were cut by the 
circular-saw. 

The game with Peddie was an exciting one from 
start to finish. Peddie finally nosed out by the 
score of 14 to 10. 

Mrs. Porter went to Philadelphia last Friday. 
She visited the Mt. .^iry School. She saw many 
deaf boys and girls. 

Nobody was prepared for the terrific thunder- 
shower that burst upon us, Monday afternoon. It 
seemed, almost, to come out of a clear sky, and 
there were hundreds caught out in it and “soaked 
to the skin.’’ 


There has been a great improvement in the pen- 
manship of our pupils since the introduction of 
the Palmer method. 

-A. new little girl came to school the other day. 
She is a sister to Alfred Corby. She is very cute 
and has yellow hair. 

Today is Irene Humphries’ birthday. She is 
sw'eet sixteen. She got several presents which 
please her very much. 

The wind blew' off the roofs of some of the 
houses here in Trenton, a few days ago, and it 
blew down some trees. 

The new' uniforms of our boys are exceedingly 
natty and becoming, giving to the boys, as they 
drill, a fine appearance. 

The operation for adenoids performed on Anna 
Rohinson was quite successful and Anna is now 
improving rapidly in health. 

The children all have their eyes on the peace 
conference, and are hoping that it w'ill come to a 
speedy and satisfactory end. 

We were all most sorry to learn of the illness 
of Dr. Dantzer, and are glad to know that he is 
again on the road to recovery. 

The boys have already opened the bathing 
season at the log basin and now, at every opport- 
unity, run out there for a plunge. 

Yesterday there w'as a big parade in New York. 
The 27th Division under Major O. Ryan led the 
parade on 5th Ave., in New York. 

New pupils coritinue to arrive and the coming 
fall promises to give us the largest number of 
pupils we have ever had in the school. 

-Annie Uhouse has finished her new white dress, 
and it is one of the prettiest that has been turned 
out by the sewing department this year, 

A recent letter from Edith Cohen to May Lotz 
conveys the sad news that one of Edith’s brothers 
was killed by the Germans a short time ago. 

Many thousand American soldiers have come 
home again from France. They will have a great 
many things to tell their families about the war. 

The exceedingly hot days of last week made 
Esther Woelper wish for a schoolroom in the 
w’oods, and a sleeping-place in some big airy tree. 

I have hard work w'hile in charge of the Girls’ 
Reading Club on Monday evenings. It is hard 
to make them understand what the use of reading 
is. 

We are very glad to hear that our classmate 
Parker has recovered from his illness and we 
hope he will continue to stay here until he gradu- 
ates. 

There is quite a great deal of interest going on 
in Trenton, at present. An exhibition of baby 
tanks, a flight of aeroplanes and a circus, all w’ithin 
a week. 

One morning as I was peeling potatoes, I found 
a stone in the basket. It looked very much like 
a potato, being the same color, but it was much 
heavier. ■ ,,, 


Letters from Cape May. advise us that Parker 
Jerrell has quite recovered from his recent illness 
and that he thinks of returning to school at an 
early day. 

The news that our board had purchased the 
Scudder farm, just on the northern limit of our 
city, has caused no end of excitement among our 
little folks. 

We have never befttre had so many violets on 
our lawn. The girls pick large bunches each day, 
and yet. each morning, finds the ground strewn 
with more. 

May Lotz is among those having birthdays in 
May. Hers was on the sixth, and, if you will 
ask her, she will tell you exactly how old she 
was on that day. 

Mr. Gompers went home last week. He will 
have a rest for a few days on account of the 
operation on his tonsils. We expect him to come 
back very soon. 

We shall have three more new linotypes this 
fall, W’e shall be very proud of our trade depart- 
ments as they are the best of all the schools in 
the United States. 

We are glad that Parker Jerrell is out of danger 
from pneumonia. He is able to walk very little. 
He has gone home with his mother. Probably 
he will return in the fall. 

The boys in the cottage have learned that the 
price of an attractive home is eternal vigilance 
and hard work and much of their leisure is spent 
in cleaning and beautifying. 

Theresa Tappers swallowed a pin on Friday and 
was pretty blue over it for a week, thinking her 
time had come, but she now thinks the trouble is 
past, and has ceased to worry. 

Viola Savercool and Helen Bath had their pic- 
tures taken while in the city on Saturday after- 
noon, and before coming home, viewed the Ger- 
man bric-a-brac at the armory. 

I received a letter from my sister Hazel last 
week. Her birthday will be -April 22. She told' 
me that she will buy a new bicycle on her birth- 
day. When I go home, she will show me how to 
ride it. 

.A letter was received from Katie Brigantie 
the other day. She said that she has found 
work in her home town and is doing embroidery. 
She says she likes to sew better by hand than by 
machine. 

Our base-ball season is coming on. Our senior 
team is practicing. W’e are doing very w^ll. We 
expect to win many games and to lose none. If 
we are lucky in wdnning perhaps we will get a 
pennant. 

The encamping of a company of soldiers on 
Greenwood .Avenue last week added a great deal 
of life and interest to that classic street. The 
pitching and striking of their tents were especially 
interesting. 
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A letter from Mrs. Catherine Petoio advises us 
that she has the prettiest little twin haby girls that 
ever happened. Mrs. Petoio will be remembered 
as Catherine Melone who attended school here a 
few years ago. 

Philip Hughes’ sister met with quite a painful 
accident the first of the month. She slipped and 
fell on the floor of the office where she was work- 
ing, and has been confined to the house with her 
injures for several days. 

There was a great parade in New York on the 
26th in honor of the 27th Division of the United 
States soldiers who had returned from France. 
The parade was very long and the crowd cheered 
for joy as they marched. 

Margaret Jackson now attends school preparing 
for a college course next fall. Three of our pupils 
expect to pass the examination and go to college. 
They will be very happy if they are admitted to 
Oallaudet College next fall. 

There is but one black walnut tree on our 
grounds. It is located over near the boys hall 
and is a pretty good sized tree. It has never borne 
any nuts, and, it is just beginning to come out in 
leaf. We hope it is not dying. 

A basketball court has been arranged for the 
little girls on the lawn south of the main building 
and here they are fast developing proficiency in 
the game, meantime getting a great deal of plea- 
sure and exercise out of the practice. 

The wedding of Hans Hansen and May Turner 
was solemnized on Saturday last, at St. Ann’s 
Church. New York City, in the presence of a 
small company of friends. The honeymoon was 
spent in the great metropolis. Hans resuming his 
work at the school, on Monday morning. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hansen will set up house-keeping in 
Trenton, in the near future. 

On Wednesday, owing to a break in the .sewer, 
it was necessary to set the teachers’ luncheon out 
upon the lawn. It w^as found to be such an at- 
tractive place for it that future luncheons may all 
be served there during good weather. 

Joseph I’ingatore has, for some time, been suf- 
fering from a big black eye. caused by a boil 
w'hich was located near by. It quite interfered 
with Joseph’s work for a time, but it has all dis- 
appeared now and Joseph is quite himself again. 

The candy sale is progressing nicely, and has 
already netted quite a snug little sum for the 
French orphan. In getting our “sweets” at tl'.is 
sale we know' that beside getting pure cand.v at 
a reasonable price, w'c are helping a most worthy 
cause. 

On Monday when James Davison gave out the 
Weekly Bulletin papers to the boys, he said. “You 
must cheer,” and we did. We are interesting in 
helping to make a good school for the deaf. We 
think this is a good monthly magazine. How do 
you like it? 


The good ship “Anita” has been resurrected and 
is being put in commission for the summer. Mes- 
srs Gompers, Morgan and Denton are in charge 
of the repairs, and in a very few days she will be 
one of the large fleet which Trenton furnishes 
for the upper Delaware. 

Anna Robinson had a quite a little party or 
visitors on Sunday. It consisted of her father, 
her brother, her brother’s wife and her brother’s 
children. Anna was especially glad to see little 
Regina w'ho is now four weeks old. and who, 
she says, “is very cute and fat. 

There is no lawn sport our little boys indulge 
in that they love more than the tug-of-war. Mr. 
Gompers select the sides with perfect fairness 
and so that they may be evenly matched, and the 
way the tots throw their hearts into the struggle 
makes it most interesting to witness. 

Mr. George Lloyd was a visitor on Monday. 
He has severed his connection with the Vancou- 
ver School and is now' a member of the staff of 
teachers at Mount Airy. He seems greatly 
pleased with his new position, and we know that 
the Pennsylvania school is greatly pleased with 
him. 

When it comes to the management of heating 
plants you will find that Walton Morgan is the 
peer of any. He never overlooks an opportunity 
to get information on the subject, and his last 
move has been to start a correspondence course 
in engineering. Walton has made a good begin- 
ning and may be depended upon to make his mark 
in the work he has chosen. 

For the second time within a year Mr. Hunt 
has met with quite a serious accident in the wood- 
working department. While running the circular 
saw. he reached for a piece of lumber that had 
been cut off, and, in some unaccountable way the 
saw caught his right hand. Three of the fingers 
were considerably lacerated, but, fortunately, no 
bones were broken. His hand has gotten almost 
entirely w'ell, but it was a close call, and we are 
sure that he will keep a careful eye on that old 
saw in future. 

The evening at home given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pope on the night of the 23rd proved to be one of 
the most enjoyable occasions of the winter. It 
brought together all of the teachers and officers 
of the school, “their sisters, their cousins and 
their aunts.” Drs. Barwis. Farley and MacFar- 
land were present and a galaxy of young gentle- 
men introduced by the young ladies of the teach- 
ing corps, and Brother Jones, of Christ’s Church 
lent sanctity to the occasion, 'riiere were three 
])ieces to furnish the music and everybody danced. 
Even those who did not feel that they could, 
tried, and “all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
Thtre were oodles of lemonade, and a call from 
Charlie Chaplin, and the reunion proved to be in 
all respects a most happy one, and one that will 
be long remembered by all. 


Miss Tilson took her class to see the creek and 
the canal, one day last week, because we are stu- 
dying about water in our geographies. 

On the way Miss Tilson saw a woman standing 
on the street with some candy to sell and she 
bought two bags. She gave one to the girls and 
the other to the boys. She went to the green 
house and bought two little plants from a man. 
They are called geraniums. She paid fifteen cents 
for both. The man .said that one has white 
blossoms .and the other has pink blossoms. 
The pink one is already in blossom. We met 
some of our teachers on our way. We arrived at 
school in time to eat our supper. 

AefrEd Kuacht. 


Last Thursday night when I went to bed, I saw 
a flash of light in my bed-room. I thought it was 
an auto, but it was not. It flashed again. I could 
not sleep. At last I saw the sparks from the wire. 
I got up quick. All the girls in my bed-room 
slept, but I only got up. I wanted to know what 
it was. I found out it w'as a live wire in a tree. 1 
waked Helen Bath. I told her. there w'ere sparks 
from the wire, she looked at it, but she went to 
bed again. She was nervous, she did not want to 
see it again. I could not sleep, because I feared 
it would destroy some houses. 1 saw some people 
standing on the street, and the police-man was 
there too. I know the w'ire is dangerous, it may 
kill people, if they touch it. I sat on Bertha 
Sallia’s bed, she waked up, she asked me what w'as 
the matter. I told her about the sparks from the 
wire. She looked at it. We could not sleep. We 
talked. I told her, I saw the man cut the branches 
from the tree last Thursday afternoon while I was 
in school. I think he made a mistake and acci- 
dently cut the wire, but I do not know. I told her 
I hoped it was all right. When we went to bed, I 
forgot about it. In the morning when I woke up. 
I looked out of the window, and saw that the wire 
did not destroy the houses. I am glad the houses 
were not destroyed. After my breakfast I went 
to the bed-room, 1 made iny bed. I went to the 
window and looked at the wire. I saw the auto- 
truck and the man fixed the wire. Today it is 
all right. Catherine T. 


My uncle Alexander is at Camp Dix. J. B. 


I sent a tie to my brother for his birthday. 

O. S. 


I am always glad to have my mother come to 
see me. H. Bath. 


Ida D. gave me a ring for Maria last Friday 
afternoon. Maria thanked her. P. MeeTia. 


The first of April was All Fool’s Day. Miss 
Foley fooled us. We fooled her. H. McM. 


My father and sister Jennie will come here 
soon. They wrote a letter to me and told me 
that they would bring some things for me. 

Nunzie Migeokino. 


Every Saturday I receive a letter from my little 
brother Hans and he says that he is good in 
school and can write a letter. 

AeirEi) Kkacht. 

Mary Shea still writes to me the same as usual, 
but she has changed her language into latin and 
now Esther Woelper and I write letters to her 
in latin. E. Forsman. 


Mrs. Fraser taught us all day Friday. She 
taught in the Vancouver Washington school for 
five year.s. She lives in Trenton now. She is 
Mrs. Lloyd’s daughter. W. F. P. 


I shall not go to the moving pictures next 
Saturday afternoon because my mother will come 
to see me, I shall be glad to see her. I think 
she will give some money and some candy to me. 

Angie Wright. 


The sun brightly shines on our new pretty 
cottage. 

Many robins have come back here from the 
south. We are glad to see them again. Marion 
Apgar got a big apple for she was the first one to 
see a robin. Mr. Walker presented it to her. 

James Davison. 
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I will be glad to see my mother and sister 
■during vacation. Mary Kane’s birthday was 
April loth. I received a letter from my sister 
this morning. 

Helen 


I liv^e in Trenton. I go home every day. I go 
to the movies with my sister. My Uncle Frank 
will come home May 1 . He is in France. I shall 
be glad to see him, 

Tony Donuiego, 


The boys put some boxes of earth on the wind- 
ows in our room. We shall plant some seeds. 
The seeds will grow. We like to plant seeds. 
The potatoes on the window' are growdng. The 
sweet potato has small leaves. 

. Joseph Van Wageninge. 

My father has many chickens. 

We eat eggs every morning with toast. 

I throw corn to the chickens. 

The chickens run after the corn 
They are always hungry. 

Delia Southard. 


The boys now' have three good base-ball teams 
in the field and the fact that they all have their 
eye on the silver cup that has been offered the 
winner, promises to make the season very exciting, 

\rr. Walker told Esther Woelper and me to 
collect the news for the monthly supplement 
every month. We will be responsible for the 
Supplement, and we want to make a success of it. 

James Davison. 


Last Friday evening I presided in our Vail 
Literary Society. I lectured to the pupils (boys 
and girls). We will have a picture taken of the 
Vail Literary Society some warm day. Mr. 
Porter will put it in “The Silent Worker.” It 
will be an honor given us because we are making 
excellent progress. We have the first and third 
Friday evening of every month for our meetings. 
We give good readings, current events, dialogues, 
debates and poems. We are not afraid to stand 
on the platform and do not get stage fright. We 
are encouraged. I praised those who took part. 

My mother, brother and sister will come out to 
see me soon. They have a new automobile, and 
when the weather is a little warmer will come 
out, and take me for a ride. I will surely have a 
good time. I will be pleased to show them how 
well the boys can march. I think my mother will 
be surprised to .see them. I will carry the flag. 

My mother cries every day. Everything looks 
blue at home. She has been lonesome since papa 
died. He was buried Sunday on March g. 1 do 
not grieve because my papa died, for 1 know he 
suffered very much. Samuel Brosniak. 


We went to the Carroll Robliins school last 
night. The large boys played basketball. Mr. 
Hansen went with us. Mr. Gompers is at home. 
He is not well. He will come back next Thurs- 
day. St.\nislaus Rosiejka. 


I received a letter from Mr. and Mrs. Emile 
Gratton last week. They live in Akron, Ohio. 
Thej' will take me to Canada next summer. They 
told me that we will stay about three weeks. 
That will be my first long journey. 1 hope that 
we will go to several places in Canada. 

My friend Agnes Carlson graduated from the 
Public School in Montclair, N. J. W’hen I was 
small, I used to go with her to school. We were 
ui the same class, but when I got hard of hearing 
I stopped going to school, I would be throu.gh 
with school too. My friend is only fourteen 
years old and 1 am sixteen. 

Helen Rath, 


THE GIRLS’ READING CLUB 

The Girls’ Reading Club meets in the Girls' 
Study Hall Monday and Wednesday evenings at 
8 o’clock for forty-five minutes. 

On Mondays we read and on Wednesdays we 
tell what we have read. 

The girls are much improved in their reading. 

We have three walking dictionaries, they are 
Miss Studt, Esther Forsman, and Esther Woelper. 

We have a large supply of books, fine ones 
indeed. 

Miss Studt who helped the girls to organize 
the Girls’ Reading Club, gave us lots of advice, 
which we must obey. 

It was hard to get the girls to read at first but 
we can manage them now. 

The girls who will give stories at Story Teller’s 
Hour, next Wednesday evening are as follows: 

Sophia Mikalenz, Josephine Karpowicz, Clara 
VV'allace. Theresa I.eitner, Alice Sanscouci, Mar- 
garet Kluin, Grace Ingallino, Helen Bath, Mary 
Yurick, Julia McCarthy, Esther Forsman, Mary 
DeLuce, and Esther Woelper, 

We ail hope that those Story Tellers will give 
ns most interesting stories than ever, 
black hair, and seems very cute. Some Sunday he 
she says, “is very cute and fat.” 

Esther Woelper, 
Secretary. 


Story-Land 


A RAPHAEL STORY 

Raphael, the great Italian painter, whose celebrat- 
ed Biblical pictures are worth fabulous sums of 
money, was not a rich man when young, and en- 
countered some of the vicissitudes of life like many 
another genius. Once when travelling he put up at 
an inn and remained there, unable to get away 
through lack of funds to settle his bill. The land- 
lord grew suspicious that such was the case and 
his requests for a settlement grew more and more 
pressing. Finally young Raphael in desperation, 
resorted to the following device. 

He carefully painted upon a tabletop in his room 
a number of gold coins, and placing the table in a 
certain light that gave it a startling effect, he packed 
his few belongings and summoned his host. 

“ There, ” he exclaimed, with a lordly wave of his 
hand toward the table, “ t.s enough to settle my bill 
and more. Now kindly show the way to the door.” 

The innkeeper, with many smiles and hows, usher- 
ed his guest out and tihen hastened back to gather up 
his gold. His rage end consternation when he dis- 
covered the fraud knew no Ixninds. A wealthy Eng- 
lish traveller, recognizing the value of the art put into 
the table gladly |>aid him 50 pounds for the table. 

DOLLY’S EXPRESSMAN 

Once upon a time, there was a little girl named 
Dolly. She was going to lisit her Aiint Louise. 
For a week, she was busy getting ready and, at last, 
the day came for her to start. Her trunk was in 
the hall, waiting for the expressman to take it to 
the station. 

It was time for her to go hut the expressman did 
not come. DoHy became very anxious and ran out 
but there was no expressman in sight. At last she 
saw a tall man coming down the street. He was 
a stranger bnt he had a very kind face. Dolly want- 
ed to tell him her trouble, but she did not have 
to because he noticed '.he tears in her eyes and 
stopped. 

“\VJiat is the matter with this little girl?” he 
asked. Dolly told him about her visit to her Aunt 
Louise and then she .said. “The expressman forgot 
my trunk and I do not know what to do.” 

‘T will tell you,’’ .said the man, “just give mother 
a g'X)d bye and let me be your expressman.” 
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Then he went into the house picked up the trunk 
and put it on his shoulder. He took Dolly by tlie 
hand, and they went to the station. The tall man 
put the trunk on the train, just in time, and waved 
good bye to Dolly. “Mr. Lincoln," Dolly heard 
the people call him. Not long afterward he became 
the President of the United States. 

THE ELEPHANT AND THE TAILOR 

Once upon a time there was a tailor. He did not 
live in Canada. He did not live in the United 
States. He lived a long way away in a country 
called India. 

The tailor sat every day on the floor near the 
window, and made clothes for people. 

There are elephants in India. 

There was a large old elephant in the town 
where the tailor lived. Every morning it went tu 
the river to get a drink. It passed the tailor’s shop 
and often the tailor gave it cake or sugar to eat. 
The elephant liked that very much. 

But one day. when the elqihant passed the win- 
dow, the tailor was very busy. The elephant put his 
long trunk in the window. It thought that the 
tailor would give it some cakes, but the man pricked 
its trunk with his needle. 

The elephant walked quickly away. He went to 
the river and filled its trunk with muddy water. 
Then it went i)ack to the shop, and squirted the 
water all over the tailor. 

The tailor never pricked its trunk again. 

THE HUNGRY TOAD 

Mother put a dish of corn-meal and water by the 
door steps for the little chicks, but they- did not 
come and the flies all came to have a party. 

A hungry toad happened to pass by. “O dear" 
he thought, “I want some flies for breakfa.st. but they 
will all leave if I got here. What shall I do?" He 
took another hop and stopped to think a moment. 

“I know” he seemed to say, and can you guess 
what lie did? He hopped into the middle of the 
dish, and took his hands and patiently rubbed the 
cornmeal over his Iiody till nothing was to lie seen 
but a lump of cornmeal and a pair of bright, black 
eyes. The flies soon gathered again to eat, but 
were eaten instead. 

Was not this a wise old toad? 

— Selected. 

“TOM.” THE FAITHFUL SCHOOL DOG 

“Faithful Tom, gone but not forgotten.” is the 
inscription pl.iced by the pupils of Oak Gro\'e school. 
Washingon. Pa. on a headstone erected to the 
memory of a collie dog. Tom belonged to lo-year 
old Frances Hoy. a pupil of the .school. When she 
started to school four years ago Tom accompanied 
her, and every day after that he was her companion 
as she trudged from her home two miles away. The 
• log would stay ahotit the schoolhouse all day. 
At recess and at the noon hour he would join the 
pupils in their play. In the afternoon he would 
accompany his little mistress home. In f<xir years 
Tom never missed a school day. One day last 
November, while on the way to school he was run 
over by an auto and killed. The little girl was 
heartbroken. Under the direction of the teacher a 
.grave was dug on a hillside overlooking the school 
grounds, strewn with flowers, and here Tom was 
laid to rest amid the tears of the teacher and puiiils. 

A SMART SHEEP 

One evening a farmer found a sheep and some 
calves quietly eating apples under one of the trees 
in the orchard. In a few minutes all the apples 
were eaten, when, to his surprise, he saw the sheep 
back off. several yards and then butt the trees with 
full force, bringing down a quantity of fruit. This 
the animals proceeded to eat as before and when 
the supply gave out the sheep butted the trees 
again to make some more apples fall. The sheep 
kept on shaking the trees so the farmer was obliged 
to protect them. — Sel. 


THE SILENT WORKER SUPPLEMENT 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he New Jersey School For The Deaf, estab- 
lished by act approved March 1st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State not 
less than six years nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health and in- 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afford- 
ed. The person making application for the admis- 
sion of a child as pupil is required to fill out a blank 
form, furnished for the purpose, giving necessary in- 
formation in regard to the case. The application 
must be accompanied by a certificate from a county 
judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of die township, or 
mayor of the city, where the applicant resides, also 
a certificate from two freeholders of the county. 
These certificates are printed on the same sheet with 
the forms of application, and are accompanied by 
full directions for filling them out. Blank forms of 
application and any desired information in regard to 
the school may be obtained by writing to the follow- 
ing address, 

ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


ALVIN E. POPE, M.A. 
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WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB 
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MRS. EDWIN MARKLEY 
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B. HOWARD SHARP 
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ADA R. STUDT 
Supervisor of Girls 
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Engineer 
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MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Supervising Oral Principal 

TEACHERS 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN GRAVER KANE 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
AMY M. HALES 
ELLA B. LLOYD 
ELIZABETH L. FOLEY 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 
ANITA M. LEE 
VIRGINIA ROGERS 
FLORENCE LEWIS 
PHOEBE E. OEHLER 
HELEN KIRK 
CLAUDIA FORMAN. 

JULIA CORY 
HELEN H. BALDERSTON 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

JOHN P. WALKER Da 


Inatmctors 

Tradta 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing and Engraving 

HANS P. HANSEN Asst. Printing and Engraving 

FANNIE L. SWEENEY, Asst, to Instr. in Printing 

J. LEWIS JOHNSON 

Mechanical Drawing and Woodworking 

WILLIAM D. HUNT Asst. Woodworking and 

Carpentry. 

HOME-MAKING INDUSTRIES 

BERTHA BILBEE Dressmaking 

MIRAM M. STEVENSON Millinery and Embroidery 

CATHERINE SMYTH Tailoring and Repairing 

MARY I. KOEHLER ..Domestic Science 

BURTUS E. CARSON Baker 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, Military and Phyaical 

TrainiM Instructor for Boys 

ADA R. StUDT Physical Training Instructor for Girls 

and Librarian 




PAINTS 

For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 

Hooper’s 

Paints 

lb 


8 and 10 So. Warren St. 

TkBnton, N. j. 


The 


Crossley Machine Company 


(imcokfokatxs) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Qay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Gifts of Utility 
Capital Gift Shop 


Self-Filling 

Fountain Pm 

Sold m Trenton kt 

The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Wnrren St. 


tSTOLL’S: 


School Sepphea, Sporting Goods, 
Gaiuea, Ontdoor Sports, and 
Amuaesnexits 


JO £. State St. 


Trenton 


NEW JERSEY 

t History UDd Genealogy Mf* 

A SPECIALTY W 


Traver’s Book Store 

io8 S. Broad St. Trenton 


Do your shopping 

At Trenton 's 

MOST RELIABLE STORE 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
prices. 


F. S. K,tTZENB.tCH 
.tND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 




Hardware, Heaters 
Ranges, Mantels, 
Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 




A 


3m 





Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 



